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SIR, 

T was with no fmall diffi- 
dence the author of the fol- 
lowing pfeges requeftcd your opi- 
nion of^ their merit. As they 
ventured to call in queftion the 
accuracy of fome ideas and prin- 

A 3 ciples ^: 



vi DEDICATION, 
ciples in an art which has hi- 
therto been thought perfedly 
well underftood, he was afraid, 
that how fully foever he him- 
felf might be fatisfied of the 
truth of his reafoning, it would 
not fo eafilymeet with the appro- 
bation of fuperior judges. You 
have however removed all his 
fears of this kind, by affuring 
him, that the dodrine laid down 
in the following effay . agrees 
exadly with your own fenti- 
ments, and that on more ac- 
counts than one it merits the no- 
tice of the ingenious. Regard 
for the delicacy of the public 

ear 
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ear obliges him to fupprefs the 
reft of your acknowledgements 
in its favour. But, that the 
pleafiire they yield may not ap- 
pear unaccompanied with pro- 
per gratitude^ he begs leave to 
dedicate his little work to You ; 
a compliment, which he ownd 
could have no meaning in it^ 
were k not poffible to fhew our 
gratitude where we make on re- 
turn for an obligation. And to 
acknowledge the whole truth 
with refpe<a to the freedom of 
this addrefs, he muft candidly 
add, that beiides the particular 

A 4 juft 
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juft nikcntiohed, and. the honour 
of fuch public xountenance, . he 
has another motive more nearly 
connei^ed withi the de^gn of the 
efTay. He Jbas faid *, that it 
would an^er one piiocipal view 
in this publication,. fHou Id it in- 
cite the ingenious to a more 
criticial inveftigation of the pre- 
cepts of the neceflkry, polite, 
and negleded art. of which he 
treats ;. and he could not pofll- 
bly have hoped for a circum- 
ilance more favourable to this 
end, than the fandion of a name 

* Vide Preface. 

fo 
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fo confpicuous in the world of 
elegant learning, and fo univer- 
fally allowed one of the firft 
judges of propriety in eveiy 
branch of oral delivery. 

He has the honour to be, with 
the greateft refpeft, 

Your much obliged^ 
and moil obedient 
humble fervant, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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PREFACE 



^T^HE effhy here humbly offered to the 
public is an attempt to difcover the 
rational principles and rules of an art^ on 
tvbich indeed pens of every denomination 
home been occqfionally exercijed, — though^ 
as it appears to the author^ very few of 
them with the attention the undertaking 
deferveSf and none with the fuccefs which 
might have been expeStedfrom their Jupe^ 
rior abilities. ThefubjeSi is in truth not 
one of the eqfiejl^ and to treat it in a full 
and philofophical manner requires afpecies 

of invejligation which every one has not a 

requifite 
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requifite Jhare of patience and induftry to 
carry on and complete. TJbe author tbere^ 
fore having for fome time imagined tht 
rules for reading hitherto given not only 
greatly imperfeB but in fome particulars 

« 

very faulty^ was induced to undertake a 
curfory analyfis of the art^ and to endea^ 
vour to ereSl its leading principles en 
a more rational and extenjive foundation. 
And though the union of precept and 
example is certain^ the mofi perfeSi and 
efficacious method of inJiruStion^ yet he 
has not taken much pains tQ ilbtftrate 'what 
he has advanced hy i^pofite in/hnces y as 
fuch a plan would not only baye carriid 
him beyond the limits of his intended bre- 
vity, but alfo have loaded his principle^ 
with an incumbrance ^ which^ in cafe 
they were to prove unable to refji the at^ 
t^cks of impartial criticifm^ would only 

have 
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kp» encri^dtAe moffntude of their 
ruin. On this acanmi likewife be bat 
WfiUfid feveral'. corroborating arguments 
and Oiufir^gtions wbicb fbeJidyeB naturalfy 
fiigg^\wben: attenti^dy conjidered. To 
naked preceptj^ and general abfira^ reafin^ 
ing: therefore y the author has chiefly cm-- 
flmdlns, viems;; and be hopes that where 
be is. not,: perfeBfy dear and inteJligible 
tbisdrcumfiance wiii now and tbenfur^ 
nipi an^ apology %— though be is confcious% 
that more frequently the reafon wiU be 
wbat^be cannot fo eqfilyfljift from bim^ 
fdf Howefver^ that the plan thus limited 
might be^ as generalfy underfiood aspoffiUe^ 
be has ^ for the fake of the lefs experienced 
reader^ occafionally entered intofuch coUa^ 
ieral difquijitioni as be thought would 
tend to give him aftill more enlarged view 
6f the fuhjeSit or imprefs on bis mtna 
^ Jwb 
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Jhcb ideas as might be often convenient to 
refer to by wiy of analogy. 

The advantages to be received from a 
proper management of fucb J^eculative en-- 
quiriesas this, are fome of tbem perhaps not 
fi evident as they are valuable. It is 
pretty notorious ^ that to tq/ie and natural 
genius we owe the mofi confiderabk im^ 
provements ever made in the polite arts, 
and that thefe direSiors not only often Ju'- 
perfede alljiudied rules, but alfo fometimes 
outgo every conception of the bejl inJlruSled 
mind. Hence the aSlual improvement 
which the praSiice of thefe arts derives 
from theory, though often confiderable, is 
perhaps but of inferior confequence to that 
peculiar pleafure we receive in contemplate- 
ing their performances, when we are well 
acquainted with their ejiablijbed rules, and 

find 
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jmd them faithfully and judicioujfy ob^ 
ferved. Here whatever native tafie dif^ 
covers this recognition improves 9 and their 
coincidence 9 like the harmony of meeting 
truths 9 affeSls the foul with fome of its 
mofl flattering and agreeable emotions. It 
appears therefore^ injhort^ that works of 
this nature may at leajl be of as muchfer- 
nnce in teaching us to perceive as to exe- 
cute^ and that they propofe to encreafe the 
number offourcesfrom whence we derive 
curpleafure^ as well as to add to the quan^ 
tity of their fir earns. 

After the above declaration andapo^ 
Jogy the author has only to add here , that 
as, on the one hand (like thofe who have 
gone before him J he does not expeSl to be 
/bund free from error and imperfeStion, fo, 
en the other t be hopfs that feveral of his 

remarks 
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remarks cm tiefal^e^ will appear to be, 
eujf^f as they are fteuf, and that bis man^ 
ner of treating it on the nvhok^ is not more 
JlMgular than ufeful and pertinent.-^ 
Should this prove the cafey and the plan 
here^Jhetcbed out incite fome abler hand to 
give the world an accurate and comprehen-^ 
Jive treatife of the polite and neceffkry art 
in quefiion^ he would he happy in finding 
the tijne he has befibwed upon it requihd 
m the only 'weybe bad' in view when he 
*fctf intruded bimfelf into tberepuUHctf 
letters. 
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CHAPTER. 

T:he Firft. 

That the warmth and energy of our de^ 
livery in readings ought to be inferior 
to that ufed in fpeaking uponJubjeSls in 
which we are immediately inter ejled. 

IN every exercife of the faculty 
of ipeech, and thofe cxpreffions of 
countenance and gefture, with which 
it is generally attended, we may be 

B con- 






7k THE ART OF DELIVERING 

confidered to be always in one of tha 
two following fituations : Firft, de- 
livering our bofom fentiments on cir- 
cumftanccs which relate to ourfclves or 
other Sy or, fecondly, repeating fome* 
thing that was fpoken on a certain oc- 
cafion for the amufemcnt or informa-* 
tion of an auditor. Now, if we ob- 
ferve the deliveries natural to thefe two 
fituations, we fhall £nd, that the firfl 
may be accompanied with every degree 
of expreffion, which can manifeft itfelf 
in us, from the loweft of fympathy to 
the moft violent and energetic of the 
fuperior paffions ; while the latter, 
from the fpeaker s chief bufinefs being 
to repeat what he heard witb accuracy^. 
difcovers only a faint imitation of thofe 
figns of the emotions, which wc fup- 
pofe agitated him, from whom the 

words 
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Words were firft borrowed. — The ufe 
and neceffity of this difference of man- 
ner is evident ; and if we are attentive 
to thefe natural figns of expreffion, we 
(hall Hnd them conforming with the 
greateft nicety to the flighteft and moft 
minute movements of the breaft. 

This repetition of another's words 
might be fuppofed to pafs through the 
mouth of a fecond or third perfon ; 
and in thefe cafes, fince they were not 
ear and eye witnefles of him who firft 
fpoke them, their manner of delivery 
would want the advantage necefTarily 
arifitig from an immediate idea of the 
original one ; hence on this account 
be a ftill lefs lively reprcfentation than 
that of the firft repeater. But as from 
a daily obfcrvation of every variety of 
fpeech and its aflbciated figns of emo- 

B 2 tion. 
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tion, mankind foon become pretty well 
acquainted with them, and this in dif- 
ferent degrees, according to their dif- 
cernment, fenfibi|ity, &c. experience 
fhews us that thefe latter repeaters 
(as we call them) might conceive and 
ufe a manner of delivery, which though 
lefs charaBeriJiic perhaps, would on 
the whole be no way inferior to the 
firft, as to the common natural expreflioa 
proper for their fituation. It appears 
therefore, that repeaters (^ every degree 
may be efteemed upon a level as to ani- 
mation, and that our twofold diftindion 
above, contains accurately enough the 
whole variety of ordinary delivery ; — we 
iay ordinary y becaufe 

There is another very peculiar kind 
of delivery fometimes ufed in the per- 
fon of a repeater y of which it will in 

this 
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this place be neceflary to take fome no- 
tice. What we mean here is Mimicry ; 
an accomplifhment, which, when per- 
fedlly^and properly difplayed, never fails 
of yielding a high degree of pleafure. 
But fince this pleafure chiefly refults 
from the principle of imitation refpedt- 
ing manner, and not from the purport 
of the matter communicated ; fince, 
comparatively Ipeaking, it is only at- 
tainable by few perfons and praftifed 
only on particular occafions,— on thefe 
accounts it muft be refufed a place 
among the modes of ufeful delivery 
taught us by general nature, and ef- 
teemed a qualification purely anoma- 
lous. 

. Thefe diftindions with regard to a 
fpeaker's fituation of mind premifed. 
Jet us fee to which of them an author 

B 3 ai^d 
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and his reader may moft properly be 
referred, and how they are circum- 
flanced with regard to one another* 

The matter of all books is either 
what the author fays in his own perfon, 
or an acknowledged recital of the words 
of others: Hence an author may be 
efteemed both an original fpeaker and 
a repeaUr^ accordingly as what ho 
writes is of the firft or fecond kind. 
Now a reader muft be fuppofed either 
a(5tually to perfonate the author, or one, 
whofe office is barely to commuiiicate 
what he has faid to an auditor. But 
in the firft of thefe fuppofitions he 
woul4 in the delivery of what is the 
author's own, evidently commence 
mimic*, which being, as above obferved, 
a charafter i>pt acknqwvledged by gene- 
lal i^gti^re in thia department, ought 

to 
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to be rejcifted as generally improper *. 
The other fuppofition therefore muft 
be accounted right ; and then, as to the 
nx>hok matter of the book, the reader is 
found to be exadHy in the iltuation of 
a repeater J fave that he takes what he 
delivers from the page before him in- 
ftead of his memory. It follows then, 
in proof of our initial proportion, that, 
if we arc directed by nature and pro- 
priety, the manner of our delivery in 
reading ought to be inferior in warmth 
and energy to what we fhould ufe, were 
the language before us the fpontaneou* 
^fFufions of our own hearts in the cir* 

* It may be of fervice to note here, that real 
Antics may occafionally make the language of a 
book an exercife for their powers as lawfully as 
the living void ; but then we fay they are in that 
cafe, in ftri£lnefs, no longer readers, — Sec 
Chap. XIV. 

4 B 4 cumftances 
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cumftances of thofe out of whofe 
mouths it is fuppofed to proceed. 

Evident as the purport of this reafon-^ 
ing is, it has not fo much as been 
glanced at, that I know pf, by the wri- 
ters on the fubjeft we are now entered 
upon, or any of its kindred ones; 
which has occafioned a manifeft want 
of accuracy in ievefal of their rules 
and obfervations. Among the reft this 
precept has been long reverberated from 
author to author as a perfeft ftandard 
for propriety in reading. *^ Peliver 
^* yourfelves in the fame manner you 
** would do, were the matter your own 
" original fentiments uttered diredly 
^' from the heart" As all kinds of 
delivery muft have many things in com- 
mon, the r.ulc will in many articles be 

» 

undoubtedly right 3 but, frona what has 

been 
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been faid above, it muft be as certainly 
faulty iji refpedt to feveral others, as it 
is certain nature never confounds by 
like figns two things fo very different, 
as a cofiy and an original, an emanation 
darted immediately from the fun, and 
its weaker appearance in the lunar re- 
flexion. 
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CHAPTER 

^e Second. 

^he Jame fubjeSl continued. 

HAVING in the foregoing chap-t 
ter endeavoured to prove from 
reafon^ that our delivery in reading 
fhould be lefs animated than in inte- 
Tt^tdi Jpeaking^ we fhall next attempt to 
fhew that this is likewife confirmed 
by experience. 

It is infinuated by a late writer *, 
that" If after a perfon had delivered 
** his extemporaneous thoughts upon a 
" point in which he was interefted, 
** with due force of emphafis, properly 

* Author of a work called Le^ures on Elocutioru 
See Led. i. (p. 2, 3^ 4.) 

" varied 
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*^ varied tones, and expreffivc looks^ 
^* the fame individual w^ords which he 
** had uttered were written down and 
'* given him to read, it would be found 
** that he would change his whole man- 
*^ ner ; fo that neither emphafis, tones, 
^* or cadences would be the fame; 
" but in their room he would fubfti- 
** tute fuch as he was taught to read 
** with; and that ati gejiure and expref^ 
^^ Jion of countenance would vanijhr 
This experiment, I conceive, would al- 
ways anfwer pretty nearly as defcribed ; 
and the reafon why the delivery in the 
latter cafe is, as to animation, inferior 
to that of the former, muft be plainly 
owing either to ciiftom or nature. Now 
our author is of opinion, that the firft 
of thefe is the caufe; and indeed it 
cannot be denied, as he obferves, that 

it 
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k might influence the emphqfis, tones^ 
and cadences J and induce the perfon in 
queftion to ufe fuch as he was taught 
to read with. But granting this influ- 
ence to obtain, it furcly will not be 
iaid, that it has ever been cuftomary, 
in the ufual methods of teaching to 
read, (and which this author endea- 
vours to prove altogether abfurd) to 
check and abate every exprefllon of look 
and gejiure the learner might fall into. 
But the experiment fhews thefe articles 
to have undergone an equal alteration' 
with the other.— We muft then attri- 
bute this vanijhing of all gefture and ex- 
prejjion of countenance^ to nature ; who, 
in a fituation of the kind alluded to, 
does neither require their appearance, 
nor that of exprejjive tones, in any 
ftriking degree, if at all : for, if we 

grant 
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'grant that the figns of the emotions 
have, and ought to have, a fignificant 
reference to our fituation, we may eafily 
fee a diiferenee in the flate of a perfon's 
mind, when unfolding his warm inte- 
reftcd fentiments, and when reading 
then) over again to oblige a friend^^, 
(who perhaps had taken them dowA 
for he did not know what whimfical 
purpole) equal at leaf!: to the diiFerencq 
iof the two manners our author has 
compared together^ and fuch alfo as 
can leave us no doubt concerning its 
real caufe. — In fad:, though the words 
were the perfon's own but a moment 
before, he is in the ;fecond delivery of 
them nothing more thaa one of the 
repeaters mentioned in the preceding 
chapter. 

If 
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If this reafoning fhould not appeaf 
fatlsfaftory, and the author's principles 
of habit and fajhion be ftill thought to 
lead to a better folution, I add, in farther 
fupport of it, that if mankind were 
equally prone from the firft ufe of let- 
ters, or prior (if there be not fomething 
abfurd in the fuppofition) to all efta-« 
bliihed modes of teaching to" read, fi9 
deliver written language, as if the matter 
proceeded from their own lips in ordinary 
Jj^akingy it feems to me unaccountably 
ftrange that ndture (who would allow 
tufiom an equal opportunity to deprave 
Jpeaking as reading) fhould be fo far 
overcome in the latter article, as that 
(he fhould never y nay that (he jQibuld 
not frequent fyy regain her genuine au- 
thority, and fhew us an example in the 

walks 
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walks of pure fimplicity, where flic folely 
fK&dcd. But, inftead of this^ I have 
no doubt but that in every age, nation^ 
. and inflance of individuals, the Br& has 
liiiFered the change in queftion, and the 
latter efcaped it ; from which circum- 
ftance, if true, we can draw no other 
reafonable inference, but that nature 
always intended to manifeil herielf, in 
tbefe two cafes, in two different ways. 
Here then we have an experimental 
iflftance, which, if we have rightly in- 
terpreted it, fully confirms the doftrine 
advanced in the foregoing chapter. 
And if, in farther fupport of our argu- 
ment, we recur to the writers of anti- 
quity, we ihall find that wherever the' 
{ahjeSt is mentioned, they are as exprefs 
as poflible, that the declamation and 
uading of thofe times were in iom6 

articles 
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articles remarkably different from their 
m'dinary Jpeakingi while I can find no- 
thing in the pra(9ice of other modera 
nations, but what greatly confirms its 
general propriety. 

After all, and to conclude the fub- 
jedt. Though the different manners 
of delivery in the two different fitua- 
tions fo often oppofed to each other 
in thefe chapters, fhould be allowed to 
have the fandtion of nature, it is not 
pretended that what fhe does in this 
cafe, is all that ought to be done, or 
that fhe is fufficient of herfelf to fu- 
perfede all farther affiftance ; fince in 
every Ipecies of delivery, as indeed in 
every qualification of man, a^p viry 
vifibly lends its aid* as well ^s- nature. 
What I would inculcate is only the 
©eceffity that flie fhould hzwQ fome 

attention 
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attention paid to her, and that, though 
many circumftances may occur to give 
the former very various and extenfive 
degrees of influence, yet the latter ought 
never to be left totally out of fight. 



Its ^ 
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CHAPTER 

The "Third. 

Apology : — Plan of carrying on the 

enquiry^ &€. 

IT will in all likelihood appear to the 
intelligent reader, that more thaa. 
enough has been faid on the fubjeft of 
the preceding chapters. But as it has 
fo happened, that all our authors on the 
art of reading have imagined its prin- 
ciples and thofe oijpeaking to be the 
fame as to delivery, a few pages extra* 
ordinary attempting to (hew this mif- 
take at full length in a capital article, 
cannot ftand much in need of apology. 

Befides the inaccuracy alluded to 
above, there is perhaps another parti- 
cular 
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^ular or two, in which the rule hi- 
therto efteemed a perfefl one for read-* 
3 tig is capable of improvement, and 
whi^h as they will riot require mariy 
words to explain, are occafionalljr 
noticed in the fpllowirig part of thd 
work- 

If theti it be granted, in £he end^ 
that our objedlions to the accuracy of 
the old rule are well founded^ the im-* 
proved ifetteof our literature certainly re-* 
quires that fomething fhould be done to 
correct it * j and how far what we havei 

C a to 

* More efpeclally with regard to a late noted 
publication, we have already mentioned, an at- 
tempt of this kind i$ become neceffary ; finct 
tvhat it contains on the fubjeft amounts to a full 
declaration j that as our written language now (lands 
(becaufe we have no marks for Unssy geftures^ 
&c.) nothing deferves the name of reading, which 
is not repeated from memory with alt the' graces 

,9{ 
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to advance for this purpofe is fatisfac- 
tory and worthy of adoption the judi- 
cious public muft determine. In 

this dccifion, however, the author hopes, 
along with the ordinary maxims of 
candour, the following particulars will 
not be forgot : Firft, that, according to 
the light, in which the fubjeft is 
viewed, our plan frequently extends no 
farther than to take notice of what is 
or is not to be done, without having 
any particular regard to the vmethods 
of attaining the neceflary qualifications. 
Secondly, that fince (as is the cafe in 
every art of the polite kind) many of 
our rules and obfervations muft be 
founded on the capricious principles of 

of theatric adion. Accordingly, like thofe 

which had appeared before, the greateft part of 
its precepts are overcharged with the vehemence 
and warmth of public fpeaking. 

Tafte, 
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Tafte, it will be wrong ever to expedl 
a fyftem of precepts for reading, con- 
cerning feveral articles of which a va- 
riety of opinions will not be raifing a 
variety of objeftions. 

As the precepts we have to offer for im- 
proving the above-mentioned rule can- 
not conveniently be brought under one 
head, we {hall give them as opportunity 
ferves in the courfe of the following 
chapters, on Accent y Empha/isy Modtda^ 
tioriy ExpreJjiQny Paufesy &c. into the 
difcuflion of which topics, among other 
occafional ones, our defign of attempt- 
ing a Ihort analyfis of fpeech now natu- 
rally leads us. . 



C 3 CHAP- 
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CHAPTER 

7%e Fourth, 

ACCENT. 

IN attending to the afiedions of the 
voice when we fpeok, it is cafy to 
obrerve^^ that^ independent of any other 
confideration^ one part of it diiiers from 
anotherj^ vcifirefs^ energy ^ ovft^rce of ut-t 
terance^ In worde we find one fy liable 
differing from another with refpec^ tp 
this model and in fentences one or 
niore words as frequently vary from th^ 

reft in a fimilar manner. This ftreis with 

t . ' ' 

regard to Jyllables is called accent, and 
contributes greatly to ^he variety and 
liarmony of language. Refpefting words 
it is termed emphqfisy and its chief 

office 



€€ 
€€ 
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^ce is to aflift the iRsnfis, force^ or per- 
^kuity of the (entence-^of which 
more in the next chapter. 

** Accent," as defcribed in the Lie-* 
tuns M Eloeutm *, " is made by u^ 
two ways ; either by dwelling longer 
upon one fylkble than the reft i or 
by giving it a (martcr pcrcuffion of 
** the voice in utterance. Of the fir ft 
-** of thcfe we have inftances in the 
^* words glory 9 father^ holy % of the 
^ laft in battle^ habit, borrow. So that 
^* accent with us is not referred to tune, 
^^ but to time ; to quantity, not qua** 
lity J to the more equable, or pre- 
cipitate motion of the voice, not to 
*^ the variation of the notes or in- 

» 

^* flexions." But fince in reading, 
words muft be accented in the fame 

* Le£lure 3d, 

C 4 manner 
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t 

manner as they are in fpeaking, and 
this eflay of confequence prefuppofcs 
every ftudent to be mafter of a fafhion- 
able pronunciation, fo far as it relates to 
accent, it is unneceffary to be at the 
pains of handling the fubjedt minutely, 
or to enumerate any more of its pro- 
perties than thofe above *• One thing 

* I chofe to adopt the above account of accent, 
as it agrees very well with what is conceived of it 
in general, and will anfw^r every end for which it 
has a place in this eflay j though, like many other 
logical defcriptions of a fimilaf nature, if has not 
pafled without being controverted. Particularly 
the author of An Introdu^ion to the Art of Reading 
with energy gnd propriety,^ publifhed fince thefc 
fheets were firft drawn up, has ta]cen fome pains 
to fllew it to be erroneous and unfatisfadory. 
But as a perfeftly accurate and extcnfive idea of 
accent, if ever fo happily exemplified, would lead 
into very intricate and tedious difquifitions, I 
hope to have the reader's pardon for not attempt- 
ing to examine the merits of what our two authors 
have advanced upon it, and thereby fhunning 
^ tafk equally unpleafing and unprofitable. 

farther^ 
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farther, however, this article fuggefts, 
which the curious reader may not 
think unworthy of fome notice. 

In theatric declamation, in order to 
give it more pomp and folemnity, it is 
ufual to dwell longer than common up- 
on the unaccented fyUables, and the au- 
thor before quoted, has endeavoured to 
prove (p. 51. 54.) the pradtice faulty, 
and to fhew (pt ^^.) that ** though 
*' it (i. e. true folemnity) may de- 
*' mand a flower utterance than ufual, 
*' yet (it) requires that the fame pro- 
** portion in point of quantity be ob- 
^* ferved in the fyllables, as there is in 
*5 mufical notes, when the fame tune 
f ' is played in quicker or flower time*" 
But that this deviation from ordinary 
/peech is not a fault, as our author 
aflerts, nay, that on the contrary it is a 

real 
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real beauty, when kept under proper k^ 
^lation, the following obiervations I 
hope will fufiicieatly prove. 

(I.) It is a truth of the moft obvious 
nature, that thofe things which on their 
application to their proper fen&s, have 
a power of raifing in us certain ideas and 
eihotions, are c\[ct Jijferentfy modified in 
their conftituent parts, when different 
lefTe^s are produced in the mind ; and 
alfo (11.) that, within proper bounds, 
were we to fuppoie thefe conftituent 
partis to be proportionally encrea&d or 
dtminifhed, as to quantify, this effedt 
would ftill be the fame as to qaaiity.'^ 
For inAance : The di^rent ideas of 
ftrength, fwiftneft, &c. which are raifed 
in us by the fame fpecies of animals^ 
is owing to the diferent form of 

their 
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0ieir dorrefponding parts j the different 
(effed:s of mufic oa the pafliohs^ to the 
jdi^rent airs and movements eS the 
fnelody^ and the difFercnt cxpreffions 
of human fpeech^ to a difference in 
t<^nt, fpeed^ &c* of the voice. And 
^fe peculiar effcdls would ftill remain 
the fame, were we to fuppofe the ani- 
tnals above alluded to, to be greater ot 
kffer, within their proper bounds ; the 
movement of the mufic quicker or 
Jhwer^ provided it did not palpably 
interfere with that of fome other fpc- 
cics ^ and the pitch of the voice higher 
or lower i if not carried out of the limits 
in which it is obferved on fimilar oc- 
cafions naturally to rove. Farther (III.) 
fitice, reading the emotions more ef]>e^ 
cially, there are no rules to deterhiiiie u 
priori, what cfftft any particular attri- 

bute 
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bute or modification of an objedt will 
have upon a percipient, our knowledge 
of this kind muft evidently be gained 
from experience. To the above ob- 
fervations let the following one be 
added (which will be particularly dif- 
cufled a little farther on*) and then 
we will apply thefe long premifes to the 
matter in hand. (IV.) In every art 
imitating nature we are pleafed to fee 
the charadleriftic members of the pat- 
tern heightened a little farther than 
perhaps it ever was carried in any real 
example, provided it be not bordering 
upon fome ludicrous and difagreeable 
provinces of excefs. 

Now for the application. — To keep 
pace and be confiftent with the dignity 
of the tragic mufe, the delivery of her 

* See Chap. XII, 

language 
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language fhould neceflarily be digni- 
fied ; and this it is plain from obferva- 
tion (L) cannot be accompliflied other- 
wife than by fomething different in the 
manner of it from that of ordinar y fpeech ; 
fince dignity is effentially different from 
familiarity. But how muft we difcover 
this different manner ? By attending to, 
nature : and in this cafe (he tells us, 
that befides ufing zjlower delivery, and 
greater diJiinSlnefs of the words (which 
every thing meerly grave requires, and 
gravity is a concomitant of dignity, 
though not its ejfencej we mufl dwell 
a little longer upon the unaccented fyl- 
lables than we do in common. As to 
what our author obferves in the above 
quotation, of dignity's only requiring a 
Jlower utterance than ordinary, while 
the proportion of the fyllables as to 

quantity 
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quantity continues the fame, I appreheriii 
the remark (II.) refpefling quicknefi 
zn^Jhrnnefi of movement, will (hew td 
b0 not altogether true. For fincc thct 
delivery is not altered in Jhrm, its ex- 
prefllon muH; be ftill of the fame kindy 
3nd pethaps what may be rightly fug-* 
gefted by the term grdvefy fafrtiliaf. 

But fomething farther may yet bd 
faid in defence of this artificial delivfery^ 
Its our author calls it. Is not the move^ 
ment of any thing, of whatever fpscies^ 
i^hen dignified or folemn, in general 
of an equable and deliberate nature (as 
in the minuet^ tbd military ftep, &;c.) ? 
And in theatrical declanyation, is [not 
the propenlity to introduce this equable^ 
fiefs fo ftrong, that it is almoft impoffibk 
to avoid it wholly, wer^ we ever fo dei» 
termined to do it ? If thefe two queries 

be 
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he anfwered in the afBrmative (as I am 
pcrfuaded they will) while the firft 
fopports Qur argument for the propriety 
of the manner of delivery in queftion^ 
the fecond difcovers a kind of mceffity 
for it. And that this manner may ba 
carried a little farther in quantity oiy 
the fiage than is ufual in real Hfey the 
principle (IV.) of heightening nature 
will juftify, provided fafluon (which 
has ever fomething to do in theie arti*^ 
cles) give it a fan<Stion ; for the preeif^ 
quantity of feveral heightenings may be 
varied by this great legiflator, almoft at 
will. 

On the whole then^ fince a number 
of inftances daily occur of fimilar de-r 
viations from common nature in the 
arts, &c. they that will not allow of an- 
encroachment upon the general proper- 
ties 
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ties of pronunciation, when a certairf 
expreflion is naturally gained thereby, 
and call the praftice faulty, they,' I fay; 
would certainly call the uncommon 
difproportion between the head and 
neck of an antique Hercules a moft 
egregious blemifli.-— But every connoif- 
feur will tell us, that one fource of 
the expreflion of this great ftrength de- 
pends intirely on this deviation from 
the ordinary proportion thefe parts 
have to one another in the human 
frame **. 

* See the argument contained in this hint far- 
ther enlarged upon in Chap. XII. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER 

The Fifth. 

E MP HA S I S. 

AS empbafis is not a thing annexed 
to particular words, as accent is 
to fyllables, but owes its rife chiefly to 
tht meaning of apaflage, and muft there- 
fore vary its feat according as that 
meaning varies, it will be necelTary to 
explain a little farther the general idea 
given of it in the laft chapter. 

Of man's firft difobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Sroiight death into the world, and all our woe, &c« 
Sing heav'nly mufe, &c. 

D Suppgfing, 
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Suppofing, in reference to the above 
well-known lines, that originally other 
beings, befides men, had difobeyed the 
commands of the Almighty, and that 
the circumftance were well known to 
us, there would fall an emphajis upon 
the word matii in the firft line^ and 
hence it would be read thus > 

'Of man's firft difobedicnce, and the fruit, &c. 

* 

But if it were a notorious truth, that 
inankind had tranfgrefled in a peculiar 
njanner more than once, the empbqfis^ 
would fall on firp^ and the line be 
read. 

Of mkn's/fy?difobediencc, &c. 

•Again, admitting death (as was really 
the cafe) to have been an unheard of 
and dreadful puniihment brought upon 

man 



mto in coftfequcftce of" his trtftfgfef- 
fion I on that fuppofition the third liM 
would be read^ 

Brought death into the world, Uz. 

But if we were to fappo& ibitnluod 
knew there wa» (uch an evil as death id 
other regions^ though the place they 
inhabited had been free from it tiU 
their tranlgreflion ; the line' would rim 
thtts^ 

Brought death into the iV9rli^ &c. 

Now from a proper delivery of thd 
above lines^ with regard to any one odT 
the fuppofitions we have chofen, out of 
ieveral others, that might in the iaOM 
manner have been imagined, it will sip- 
pear that the itnfhujis they illuilfate is 
effected by a manifeft delay in the pro** 

^ D 2 nunciation. 
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nunciation, and a tone fomethingy«//pr. 
and louder y than is ufed in ordinary^, 
and that its office is folely to determine 
the meaning of a fentence with re- 
ference to fomething faid before, pre- 
fuppofed by the author as general 
knowledge, or in order to remove an 
arhbiguity, where a paffage is capable 
of having more fenfes given to it than: 
one *. 

But 

♦ I am glad to find the author of the Introduce 
iion to the Art of Readings above-mentioned, agree- 
ing with me in the office of what I call, a little 
farther on, emphajss offenfe^ and what he (not 
having diflinguifhed this ftrefs into two kinds, of 
courfe) terms emphajis Jimply. There is nothing 
perhaps more common among readers than an abufe 
of this emphafis, arifing from a too frequent and 
oftentatious ufe of it ; which naturally leads to fe- 
verai puerile and fanciful meanings the context 
cannot fupport, and what no doubt were very 
diftant from the thoughts of the writer. With 

thefe 
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But fuppofing in the above example, 
that none of the fenfcs there pointed out 
were precifely the true one, and that 
the meaning of the lines were no other 
than what is obvioufly fuggeftcd by 
their fimple conftruftion ; in that eafe 
it may be afked, if in reading them 
there fhould be no word dignified with 
the emphatical accompanyments above 
defcribed ? — ^^I anfwer, not one with an 
emphafis of the fame kind as that we 
have juft been illuftrating 5 yet it is 
neverthelefs true that on hearing thefe 
lines well read we fhall find fome words 

thefe particulars in view our author Jias examined 
the many inftances of emphafizing given in the 
Le^fures on Elocution^ and I think in the courfe of 
his ftridures, he has fhewn very clearly, that the 
greateft part of them are chargeable with direfl:- 
ing to meanings of the faulty kind hinted at 
above. 

D 3 diftin- 
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4i(Ungui(hed from the reft by a man^ 
mr of delivery bordering a little upon 
it *, And thefe words will in general 
be fuck as feem the moft important in 
the fentences or on other accounts to 
m^rit this dillindion. But as at beft 

♦ 1 prcfumc the two following linca will il- 
)vftr«te h^th thefe kini9 of ftrefleg : For to con-^ 

vcy their right meaning, the wor4 any is evi- 
dently to be pronounced louder and fuller than 
thofe with the accents over them. 

Get wealth and pi Joe, if poffible with grScf, 

If not, by ANY mtin^ get weilth and place. 

Pope, 

This couplet 19 iic<entod in the mtnner we fin4 
it in the £Jpry on Elocution by Ma/on. And if, 
according to the judgment of this author, the 
words thus diftinguiihed are to have an emphati- 
eal ilrefs, it muft lie of the inferior kind above- 
mentioned, and which a little farther on we caU 
tmfhafts of force \ while the word any in a dif- 
ferent type alone poffefles the other fort of energy, 
and which is there contradiftinguifhed by the 
term mf bafts effenfe. 

it 
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it only enforces^ graces ^ or enlivens^ and 
not fixes the meaning of any pafTage, and 
even caprice and falhion 'f- have often a 
hand in determining its place and mag- 
nitude, it cannot properly be reckoned 
an ejfential of delivery. However, it i$ 
of too much moment to be neglefted 

f Among a number of people who have had 
proper opportunities of learning to read in the 
beft manner it is now taught, it would be diffi* 
cult to find two, who in a given inftance, would 
ufe the emphafis of force alike, either as to place or 
quantity. Nay fome fcarce ufe any at all, and 
others will not fcruple to carry it much beyond 
any thing we have a precedent for in common 
difcourfe, and even now and then throw it upon 
words fo very trifling in themfelves, that it is evi- 
dent they do it with no other view, than for the 
fake of the variety it gives to the modulation.——— 
This pradlice, like the introduflion of difcords 
into mufic, may without doubt be indulged now 
and then ; but were it too frequent the capital 
intent of thefe energies would manifeftly either 
be deftroyed or rendered dubious^ 

D 4 ^»y 
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by thofe who would wifh to be good 
readers ; and for the fake of diftindlion, 
we may pot unaptly denominate both 
the kinds of energies in queftion, by 
the terms emphajis offenfe and emphafis 
of force *. 

Nq5v from the above account of thefc 
two ipecies of emphafis it will appear, 
** that in reading, as in fpeaking, the 
*^ firft of them muft be determined in- 
f* tirely by iSacfenfe of the paflage, and 

♦ The firft of thefe terms anfwers to the 
fimpU empbafn defcribed in the LeSlures on Elocu- 
tion^ and the fecond nearly to what is there called 
complex. The difference lies in this. Under 
complex emphpfis the author feems (for he is far 
from being clear in this article) to include the 
tonei fimply confidered of all the emotions of the 
mind ; as well the tender and languid^ as thtforci;- 
hie and exulting. Our term is intended to be con- 
fined to fuch modes of expreflion alone as are 
inarked with an apparent Jirefs or encreafe of 



voice. 

< - < 
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f* always made alike: But as to the 
** other, TCaJie alone feems to have a 
^* right of fixing its fituation and quan-r 
** tity." — Farther : Since the more ef- 
fential of thefe two energies is folely 
the work of nature (as appears by its 
being conjiantly found in the common 
converfation of people of all kinds of 
capacities and degrees of knowledge) 
and the moft ignorant perfbn never fails 
of ufing it rightly in the efFufions of his 
own heart, it happens very luckily, and 
ought always to be remembered, that 
provided we underftaijd what we read, 
and give way to the dictates of our own 
feeling, the empbqfis offenfe can fcarce 
ever avoid falling fpontapeoufly upon it$ 
proper place. 

Here it will be neceflary to fay fome- 
thing by way of reply to a queftion which 

will 
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will naturally occur to the mind of 
cvciy one— As the rule for the empba^ 
Jis offenje requires we (hould underftand 
what we read^ before it can be properly 
ufed^ is it incumbent upon us never to 
attempt to read what we have not pre- 
vioufly ftudied for that purpofe? In 
anfwer to this it muil be obferved, that 
though fuch a ftcp will not be without 
its advantages, yet, as from the fairnefs 
of printed types ; the well-known paufes 
of punctuation, and along acquaintance 
with the phrafeology and conftrudtion 
of our language, &c. experience tells 
us it is pqffible to comprehend the fenfe 
at the firft reading, a previous perufal of 
what is to be read does not feem necef- 
fary to all^ though, if they would wifh 
to appear to advantage, it may be expe-- 
dient to many ; and it is this circum- 

{lance 



i 
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ftance which makes us venture upon 
extemporary reading, and give it a place 
among our amufements .—Similar re- 
marks might be made with regard to 
modulation, exprej^on, &c. did not what 
is here obferved naturally anticipate 
them. 



I 
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C H AFTER 

Hoe Sixth. 

EMPHASIS farther confidered, 

^OME writers on Elocution have 
^^ imagined, that if certain marks 
were invented to diftinguifli in books 
every word of the emphatical kind from 
the reft, it would be of confiderable ad- 
vantage to children in learning to read. 
But if the matter were properly examined 
into, and put to the teft of experience^ 
I am inclined to believe it would be foon 
found, that, without great hazard of 
doing an injury, where a fervice was in- 
tended, fuch an expedient can never be 
carried farther than the emphajis offenfe. 
This aiFedion of the voice, it is true^ 

may 
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may readily be recalled to the mind of a 
learner by a certain mark, fince it is 
obvious y conjianty and what from our in- 
fancy we daily hear and practice. And 
agreeably to this, in moft good authors 
we find the emphajis.offenfe printed in 
italics. — At leaft this diftindtion is ob- 
feryed, where the emphatical word pre- 
cedes that which makes it fo, or where 
the negleft of it might occafion an am- 
biguity. For though the quick intui- 
tive faculty proficients in reading have 
acquired, of apprehending the meaning 
of the more ordinary paflages of a book 
as the eye goes before the utterance, may 
render it unnecefifary to point out what 
nature, in that cafe, will readily do of 
herfelf, yet, in the two inftances above- 
i^entioned, were thefe typical notices 

peglefted, the danger of either not con- 
ceiving. 
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ceivingt or /xr^conceiring the fenfe, is 
fo great as to make them indifpenfably 
requiiitey where aa author wiihes to ba 
eaiily underftood. 

Thefe obfervations may fcrve to (hew 
on what account it is of u(e to have a 
mark in books for the empbq/b cffenje t 
And what follows is the enumeration of 
a few particulars relating to the inu'' 
tility of a fimilar difHndion of the em^ 
pbafis of force. 

It was (hewn in the lail chapter that 
this fpecies of emphafis^ though of 
great fervice in enforcing a pafliige^ is 

not altogether nece^fary to its itnk^ that 

* 

of confequence it has its origin moro 
from art than nature^ and that it is a^ 
far from being fixed as to quantity and 
ibmetimes even place> as are the tafte^ 
and opinions of mankind . It wa ji hinted 

alfb. 
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ilfo, that the emfbajis offeree i$ per* 
hapsy when rightly made, always of a: 
magnitude inferior to that of the otlwr 
fpecies.— And if wc were to confider 
Ihe encreaie of its ftrefsy and delay^ 
ahove thefe articles refpcftivcly, as they 
are ufed iji the ordinary tenor of the 
voice, it may be remarked^, that their 
quantity is fo fmall as to render it dif- 
ficulty if not impoffible, to fix it in an/ 
given inftance in reference to that tenor^ 
Declining therefore to fay any thing 
farther on ib nice and ufelefs a difquifi*^ 
tion, let us fuj^fc that by agrcem«if 
the empbqfis of force were reduced to (me 
uniform manner^ and that it were to^ 
be learned by example of thofe good 
readers^ who were in pofleiiion of it.^~ 
This it muft be confeiTed is a fcheme 
whicli would render the marks undei? 

cgn- 
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conMcv2itionvtryJgnificant ; and though 
not expreffed is undoubtedly what every' 
one has in view who recommends them^ 
But granting the plan liable to no ob- 
jection as to pra<5lice, I query but its 
fignatures would be found altogether 
unnecejfary. For experience will tell 
us, that young people, before they are 
endued with a confiderable fhare of 
tafte, are, in endeavouring after this de- 
licate alteration of voice, almoft. una- 
voidably inclined to diftort, and awk- 
wardly betray that artificial ionrct, from 
whence it chiefly has its rife. And if 
we allow them to have this qualifica- 
tion, then I am alfo perfuaded that, 
that tafte which enabled them to make 
the emphqfis of Jbrce proptrly as to guan^ 
tity, will alfo dired them judicioufly 
with regard to its place. And if we 

fvther 
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farther confider, that there is a great deal 
more of eafe and nature in the execution 
of any art, where we follow our own 
taftc, than when we are bare imitators 
of another perfon's; that fomething of 
variety, where it can be indulged, is 
preferable to uniformity y and that a de- 
livery already on the wing, as it were, 
may often reach in this fpecies of em- 
phafis what may be called a pleafing 
anomaly y it appears, that befides being 
unneceflary, thefe marks would in fome 
degree prove a hindrance to good read- 
ing. 

Here we fuppofe two kinds of em- 
phafis, and a difference between their 
charadlers : but what muft we think of 
a plan for inftrudling learners to read, 
which confounds them both together ? 
In fome of thefe initiating books lately 

E pub- 
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publifhed, this will appear to be the 
cafe ; and accordingly often one half, 
and feldom lefs than one third or one 
fourth of the matter on jsl page is 
pointed out by a different type to be em- 
phatical. Now if we fuppofe the learner 
to be perfeftly mafter of the emphajis of 
finfe as to voice, it is natural to expeft 
he will ufe it conftantly, wherever he 
meets with fuch matter; which em- 
phafis, befides its being perhaps of too 
violent a caft to be Jiill agreeable, &c* 
has evidently now and then a chance to 
ftrike out a wrong meaning, a fault 
doubtlefs of a greater kind than if no 
cmphafis were attempted at all. But if 
this was not the cafe, or if the pupil 
ihould endeavour to avoid an uniformity 
in thefe emphatical elevations, it would 
be found on trial, that, where he was 

not 
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not Inftantly aflifted by the voice of his 
teacher (a thing to be fuppofed very 
common) he would be exceedingly apt 
to make them all either too high or 
otherwife too grofs. For as the mind 
has now neither nature^ habit ^ not pre-- 
cedent for its guide, the magnitude of 
the emphafis muft be determined by 
fomething accidental^ and I apprehend, 
that the idea formed of the difference 
there is between the two types, the 
matter is printed in, will have the 
greateft fway in fuggefting the manner 
of delivering the emphatical and unem- 
phatical words. Hence as this idea 
muft for the moft part be an extrava- 
gant one, may it not be concluded on 
good grounds, that this plan of print- 
ing books for the inftru<3:ion of chil- 
dren in the art of reading, is fofar from 

E 2 being 
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being likely to anfwer the ufeful pur- 
pofe for which it was intended, that 
perhaps it would not have been eafy 
to have fallen upon a more dangerous 
expedient*— —Thefe obje<ftions arofe 
chiefly from a bare confideration of the 
fcheme in queftion ; and an ingenious 
friend, who has had the greateft oppor- 
tunity to try it, tells me his experience 
has confirmed their truth in a thoufand 
inftances *, 

♦ If after all we have lirged above, it (hould 
appear that marks for the latter kind of emphads 
may be of ufe to young perfons learning to read, 
the fingle circumftance refpefting the influence 
the idea of the difference between the appearance 
of the two kinds of types has in forming the em- 
phads, muft I think, fet that plan intirely afide. 
And perhaps an accent (') placed over fuch word$ 
as require the emphajis offorce^ while the emphaji^ 
offenfe has a different charadter, may be as eligible 
^ method of diflinguifhing thcfe energies as any 
Other, 

C H A P^ 
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CHAPTER 

T%e Seventh. 

How Speech is produced ^ and of the dif- 
ference between fpeaking andfnging^ 

IF the natural current of air which 
pafles in ordinary through a perfon's 
mouth, cither into or out of the lungs, 
be urged a little more forcibly than 
ufual, we may obferve, that, in confc- 
quence of the different openings of the 
mouth, pofition and motion of the 
tongue, lips, &c. it will produce a faint 
kind of found, which may be eafily 
modified into notes fo far fimilar to 
thofe ufed in finging, that the air of a 
tune may be conmiunicated by it. 

E 3 Thefe 
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Thefc efFcfts of the paffing breath taken 
in all their appearances conftitute what 
is called articulation^ or that fpecies of 
found which is peculiar to oral lan- 
guage. Hence we have the method of 
communicating our thoughts by what 
is called whifpering ; which though a 
manner of delivery, that can only be 
underflood at a fmall diftance, is never- 
thelcfs far from being indiftind: or un«^ 
intelligible in its voices. 

From this it appears, that what is 
commonly underftood by ipeech muft 
require fomething more in its forma- 
tion than the particulars hitherto taken 
notice of, and that is, in ihort, as we 
are told by anatomifts, a peculiar kind 
of aperture, called the glottis, through 
which in ipeaking the air muft pafs 

from 
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from the lungs to the mouth* The 
lips of this opening, they tell Us, are 
very elaftic and fonorous, and by the 
help of their governing mufcles may 
be varioufly dilated and contrafted* 
Hence arifes (by the air being forced 
into undulatory motions as it pafles 
through it) thofe different and reed-like 
founds we may perceive to be formed 
in the throat, and which, though the 
mouth be fhut, may at any time be 
produced. 

It may be inferred from this account 
of the glottis and its effeds, that in 
ordinary breathing, the mufcles which 
govern it, are relaxed fo much as to 
leave an orifice wide enough for the air 
to pafs freely through it, without Ihafc- 
ing the adjacent parts, fo as to produce 

E 4 found. 
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found. But, on the contrary, when 
we are inclined to fpeak or ling, a con- 
traftion enfues, which caufes the air, 
from the impediment it meets with, 
to actuate the founding cartilages with 
a tremulous motion ; and according to 
the degree of this contraaion*(and con- 
fequentfmallnefs of the aperture) the re- 
fulting tones vary in magnitude through 
all the compafs of the voice, from the 
loweft tone to the higheft. The current 
of air which produces this found, being 
articulated, as in whifperingj produces or- 
dinary fpeech; and what makes the arti- 
culation louder in the prefent cafe, than 
in the other juft mentioned, is probably 
nothing more than the co-exijience of 
the found of the glottis : For two ad- 
jacent founds of whatever kind, pro- 
duced together, and both audible, al- 
ways 
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ways feem to encreafe or ftrcngthen 
each other *. 

It has been matter of difpute among 
philofophers, whether the tones formed 
in the glottis fuiFer any alteration in 
the mouth, as to gravity and acute- 
nefs 5 fome (as Dionyfius of Halicarnajfus^ 
and after him hord KamisJ believing 
that in pronouncing with the feme 
aperture, the voice may be varied in tone 
to the extent of three notes and a half, 
while others with more probability (as 
Ammonius, and the incomparable author 
oi Hermes y &c.) are of opinion, that no- 
thing farther can happen to it> than the 
acceflfary qualities given it by articula- 

• This idea of articulation is the more particu- 
larly opened, in order to prevent the notion, that 
found confldered in the abflraSf is capable of arti- 
culation ; which I apprehend is as erroneous,, as at 
firft view it may appear plaufible, 

tion» 
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tion* In fupport of this laft account, 
it may be obfcrved, that though the na- 
tural founds of a haut^boy^ organ^pipe, 
&c. may be flattened and fliarpened by 
fome trifling alteration of their confli- 
tuent parts, yet when thefe founds are 
once completely formed, and, as one 
may fay, have got beyond the limits of 
the inftrument, their mufical tones re- 
ceive no alteration from furrounding ob- 
jedls, farther than Jlrengtb^ weaknejs^ 
and the like cafual adjunfts. Nor does 
the communication of the wind-pipe 
with the mouth, I apprehend, create 
any objedtion againfl: this dodlrinej 
fince the cavity of the latter is too great, 
in proportion to that of the former, to 
' make them both confidered as parts of 
the fame infl:rument for generating the 
tones of voice in Ipeaking, We may 

perceive. 
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perceive, however, in founding the notes 
contained in the full extent of the voice, 
that the mouth will naturally alter its 
(hape ; but this feems to be owing to 
fome efFedt it has upon the glottis, in 
contrading or opening \\ farther than 
it would be eafy or perhaps pradicable 
to do by the mufcles which command 
it, merely in confequence of the will, 
and not to any alteration it gives to the 
tones of the emitted founds *. 

♦ This I take to be fully proved by thefe 
eafy experiments. A common and not extenfive 
compafs of notes may be founded with the mouth 
quite (hut, and the tongue perfedUy at reft. And 
if, while dwelling upon any particular note, as 
in finging, we dellgnedly alter the fhape of the 
mouth, &c. we (hall find that its tone continues 
ftill the fame, and that all the change wliich will 
be made is only in the accompanying founds formed 
by the percuffions of the breath againft the vary- 
ing obftacles of the mouth. 



As 
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As the method of articulating found 
has been but (lightly touched upon above, 
we (hall here explain it a little farther, 
by de(cribing the formation of two or 
three particular words. 

In (peaking the wordi Jleep, we (hall 
find, that, by the air pa(fing pretty 
forcibly over the top of the tongue, as 
its end gently approaches the gums of 
the higher row of teeth, a hiding kind 
of noife is created: Immediately af- 
ter the commencement of this, while 
the tongue is eafily carried towards the 
roof of the mouth (as in pronouncing 
the letter L) the glottis begins to 
found, which is no fooner heard, than 
the word is compleated by an abrupt 
clofing of the lips. In the formation 
of the word pafs the glottis begins to 

found 
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found with a hafty opening of the lips, 
and is concluded with the hiffing pofi- 
tion of the tongue above-mentioned. 
The word them is formed by a gentle 
paffage f the breath over the tongue, 
while its end is juft projeded between 
the teeth, and flightly touching the 
higher row, and the lips leifurely drawn 
together as the found is emitted from 
the glottis. Conceiving the affiftance 
of the found from the wind-pipe as be* 
fore, the beginning of the word r^is 
made by a tremulous motion of the 
point of the tongue againft the roof of 
the mouth, and concluded by a pretty 
brifk blowing of the air through the 
teeth againft the upper lip, while the 
tongue is touching the lower row of 
teeth. 

In 
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In like manner it would be eafy to 
lay down the formation of any other 
word of one or more fyllables ; for every 
fyllable in a word is pronounced dif- 
tindly and independent of the reft. 

Thus we find, agreeably to what was 
faid before, that ordinary articulation is 
cflFefted by varioufly beginning, ending, 
or accompanying the found produced 
from the wind-pipe with that ipecies 
of found ufed in whilpering, as it is 
modified by a number of different mo- 
tions, pofitions, and afifeiftions of the 
mouth, lips, teeth, tongue, &c. 

It may be farther obferved, in order 
to difcover the diflference between the 
tones ufed in /peaking and Jinging^ that 
in the former, the found from the glottis 
never begins before, nor continues after 

the 
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the articulation of every diftin<ft fylla- 
ble *, nay, that generally it only cxifts 
in the middle of this formation; and alfo 
that during the very fhort time of its 

being 

* I do not expeSt the reader will agree with 
me at firft in this account of the manner in which 
the glottis gives its founds in pronunciation. 
He will probably think that the found is conti^ 
nuedy and broken into fmall parts by the tongue, 
lips, &c. But let us put it to the teft of experi- 
ment. Firft, let a perfon try to make an evi- 
dently continued found, and inftead of fpeakingj 
I dare fay he will find himfelf^^/«^, and that it 
is not in the power of articulation to break it into 
portions. Next, let him pronounce any long 
word by fyllables, at a very perceiveable diftancc 
from one another at the firft, and then nearer and 
nearer by degrees, till they make the ufual man- 
ner of founding the word, and he will perceive in 
every degree of quicknefs of the fucceffion, that 
the found of the glottis naturally ceafes, and fo 
by a kind of analogy it is inferred that in their 
quickeft fucceffion (i. e. when they form the 
word as commonly pronounced) they make no 
otherwife a continuid found than by following one 

another 
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being heard, it is frequently not fixed 
as to tone but (from a change in the 
aperture) manifefts an undulatory whin- 
ing kind of inflexion. 

Farther : Were the founds of the 
glottis, which affift in fpeaking, con- 
tinued fo as to be properly diftin- 
guifhed, I apprehend we fhould find 
them fometimes differing from one ano- 
ther by intervals of a very confiderable 
magnitude, but moft commonly by the 
fmalleft part of a note ^f*. 

Speech 

another without being interrupted by any percepti- 
ble paufe. This property fliould in the fubjefl: 
before us be carefully attended to, as it difcovers, 
flight as it may feem, one of the chief charac- 
teriftics of the founds belonging to fpeech. 

+ The author to the Jntrodudiion to the Art of 
Reading before-mentioned, is of opinion, that 
though there is (and ought to be) a different key^ 
as he calls it, ufed in every fentence, or capital 

part 
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Speech then may be defined ^* a fuc- 
'^ ceffion of very fhort founds emitted 

" with 

part of a fentence, or period, according to the na- 
ture of the fubjeft, yet there is (arid ought to be) 
xio elevation or depreffion of the voice on parti- 
cular words in the courfe of either fpeaking or 
reading only one complete fentence, &c. 5 the 
whole being conveyed in precifely the fame tone. 
(See p. 27. note, p. 36.) In fupport of this opi- 
nion he tells us (note, p. 117.) that on reading 
feveral paffages from Milton and other poets to 
one of our greateft matters in mufic, he *' after 
" paying the utmoft attention to the feveral arti- 
*' culate founds in each fentence, declared them 
** to be all of the fame tone.'* 

I am as far from difputing the nicenefs of this 
musician's ear, as I am from thinking my own 
any way particularly diftinguifhing, yet I am in- 
clined to believe both our author and his friend 
have fallen into a miflake, for want of making 
their experiments properly ; which what follows 
perhaps might tend to recSify. 

As the founds emitted from the trachea in 
reading and fpeaking are fo very tranfitory, and 
their difference often fo very minute, it is almoft 
next to impoilible for the ear to catch and efti- 

p mate 
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with eafe through the glottis at the 
pronunciation of every diftihft fylla- 



mate them, as they arife in the courfe of 
common delivery. But, if aily perfon with a to- 
lerable ear will endeavour, according to the hint 
above, t© preferve the tones which y^^/w to be of 
different heights in his fpeaking or reading, fuf- 
ficiently long to let them chara£lerize themfelves,, 
or put fome inftrument in unifon with them, I 
dare fay, after a little praftice (which will fome- 
times be required to be clear about it) he will be 
fatisfied, that in pronouncing two or more words 
of the fame fentence, there are frequently eleva- 
tions and depreffions of the tones in queftion.-^ 
We may have another way of fatisfying ourfelves 
pretty well of the truth of what is here advanced, 
by pronouncing any proper period with deiign all 
cf a height and under the fame aperture of the 
glottis. For in that cafe the very different ap- 
pearance the modulation has from what it would 
have, if fafhionably read, muft lead us to con- 
clude, that the variable caft of the comm<jn de- 
livery muft be owing to a variation in the tones 
ifTuing from the glottis to embody, as it were, the 
difiindl fyllables. 

in 
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^' ble, frequently fliifting at once, or 
*^ gliding in a wave-like manner through 
^^ fmall immeafurable intervals, and 
'^ now and then leaping from on« 
*^ mufical note to another confidera- 
** bly diftanti but in all cafes arti^ 
" culated by the effluent breath as it 
*' is differently affedled by the organs 
*' of the mouth." As to linging, I 
conceive its defcription to be pretty ob- 
vious : ^^ It is a fuccefHon of founds 

In the account of emphafis given page 36, we 
rai4 it uras only a fuller and hudir pronunciatioii 
of the ivord on which it was to fall ; and here it 
may not be amifs to add, that befides thefe proper- 
ties, there is fome reaibn to fufpeifl, tkat it is at 
the fame time attended with a flight inflexion of 
the voice to a tone a little more elevated^ than it 
would have been conveyed in as a common word* 
Whether it be or be not fo is matter of very 
fmall confequence, faveonly as it relates to fpecu^ 
Jationy the chief objed of this chapter. 

F 2 *' from 
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" from the glottis, which, whatever bd 
'• the quantity of their leaps or inter- 
** vals, always agree with fome note of 
" an eftabliflied meafurable fcale ; reft- 
*' ing perceptibly upon every note ; re- 
** quiring a much more forcible refpira- 
" tion of the breath than common; 
'* capable of feveral mufical graces (as 
^* thoJhake,JweI/, &c.) and, when it is 
** the vehicle of words, frequently 
** heard after the articulation is at an 
" end." Hence it appears to me (and 
I imagine it will do fo to better judges) 
that, not to repeat any other, the ef- 
fential and chief difference between the 
tones ufed in fpeaking and finging lies 
in the latter being carried on by diftin<3: 
intervals of fome continuance, that will 
harmoniaje with other accompanying 

founds,, 
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founds, while the former is in general 
made up of fuch minute and evanefcent 
variations and inflexions of voice, as 
could not poffibly have a place in 
any fcalc of prgdical mufic what- 
even 
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CHAPTER 

TIjc Eighth, 

MODULATION* 

EVERY perfon muft have ob- 
fervcd, that in fpeaking, the 
voice is fubjc6t to an alteration of found, 

which 

♦ The author of the Iniroduffion to the Art of 
Readingy not allowing that there is any variation 
of tone, as to high and lowy in the delivery of a 
complete period or fentence, places modulation 
folely in the diverfification of the key-note, and 
the variety of fyllables, as to long ox Jhort^ fwifi 
ox JloWyJtrong or weak^ zxiA loud ox foft. As we 
are of a different opinion, our idea of modulation 
is confined purely to harmonious inflexions ofvoiee* 
Thefe qualities of words it is tfue add greatly 
both to the force and beauty of delivery ; yet fince 
fome of them are fixed and not arbitrary (as long 
vaijbort) and the others {of Jivift znijlowyjlrong 
|U|d vmk^ loud and fofi) may be confidered as 

modes 
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yrhich in fome meafure r-efembles the 
movement of a tunc. Thefe founds 
however are evidently nothing like fo 
much varied as thofe that are ftriftly 
mufical, and we have attempted to fliew 
in the preceding chapfer, that bpfides 
this they have an eflenti&l difference iji 
themfclves. Neverthelefs, from the ge- 
neral fimilitude of thefe two articles, 
they poiTefs feveral term's in common, 
and the particular we have notir to exa-r 
ipine is in both of them called modula* 
tion^ This afFe£tion of the voice, be-s" 
ing totally arbitrary^ is differently cha- 
raifterized in different parts of the worlds 

inodes of execution, which do not affe£l the 
modulation as to tone^ it will agree beft with our 
plan to efteem thefe properties as refpedtively 
belonging to the eftabliihed laws of pronunciation^ 
and the imitative branch of expreffien mentioned 
in the end of the enfuing chapter. 

F 4 and 
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and through the power of cuftom every 
place is inclined to think their own the 
only one natural and agreeable, and the 
reft afFefted with fome barbarous twang 
or .ungainly variation *. It may be ob-, 
fcrved, however, that though there is a 
general uniform caft or fafhion of mo- 
dulation 

* From what accounts we have remaining 
of the modulation of the antients, it appears to 
have been highly ornamented, and apparently 
fomething not unlike our modern recitative : Par- 
ticularly that of their theatric declamation was 
mufic in its ftrifteft fenfe, and accompanied with 
inftruments. In the courfe of time and the pro- 
grefs of refinement this modulation became gra- 
dually more and more fimple, till it has now loft 
the genius of muilc, and is intirely regulated by 
tafte. At home here every one has heard the 
fing'fong cant, as it is called, of 

Ti ti dum dum, ti ti dum ti dum de, 
Ti dum ti dum, ti dum ti dum dum te, 

'W'bich 
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dulatlon peculiar to every country, yet it 
by no means follows, that there is or cait 
be any thing fixed in its application to 
particular paffages; and therefore we find 
different people will in any given in- 
ftance ufe modulations fomething dif- 
ferent, and ncvcrthelefs be each of them 
equally agreeable. 

But quitting thefe general remarks 
we ihall (as our purpofe requires it) 

which though difguftful now to all but mere 
ruftics, on account of its being out of fafhion, 
was very probably the favourite modulation, in 
which heroic verfes were recited by our anceftors. 
So fluftuating are the tafte and praSices of man- 
kind ! Buty whether the power of language over 
the paffions has received any advantage from the 
change juft mentioned, will appear at leaft very 
doubtful, when we recolleft the ftories of its 
former triumphs, and the inhefcnt charms of 
piufical founds* 

confider 
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confider the properties of modulation a 
little more minutely. 

Firft then we may obferve, that in 
ipeaking there is a particular found (or 
key-note^ as it is often called) in which 
the modulation for the moA: part runs^ 
find to which its occafional inflexions 
either above or below may in fome re- 
ipedts be conceived to have a reference, 
like that, which cofnmon mufic has to 
its key-note. Yet there is this dif- 
ference between the two kinds of mo- 
< 

dulation, that whereas the firft always 
concludes in the key-note, the other 
frequently concludes a little below it *. 

This 

* As mufical founds have always an harmoni<- 
cal reference to a key or fundamental note, and 
to which the mind is ftill iecretly attending, no 
piece of muiic would appear perfed, that did not 

dofe 
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This key-note in fpeaking is generally 
the found given at the outfct of every 
complete fentence or period, and it may 
be obferved on fome occafions to vary 
its pitch through the limits of a mufical 
interval of a confiderable magnitude. 
The tones, that fall a little lower than 
the key at the clofe of a fentence or 
period, are called Cadences. Thefe ca-^ 
dences, if we are accurate in our diA 
tindiions, will, with refped: to their of-* 
iices, be found of two kinds^ though 
they meet fo frequently together, that 

clofe in it, and to naturally put an end to expec* 
tation. But as the tones ufed in fpeech are not 
muiical ; and therefore cannot refer harmonically 
to any other found, there can be no neceffity that 
this terminating found (and which we imme- 
diately below term the cadence) fliould either be 
ufed at all) or follow ady' particular law a« to 
form, &c. farther than what is impofed by tafte 
ZTki cufiom. 

it 
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it may be beft to conceive them only as 
anfwering a double purpofe. One of 
thcfc offices is to affift the fenfe, and 
the other to decorate the modula-- 
tion. An account of the firft may be 
feen in the following chapter on Paufes * ; 
and the latter I prefume will be found 
to fliew itfelf pretty frequently in every 
thing grave and plaintive, or in poetic 
defcriptions and other highly orna- 
mented language, where the mind is 
by its influence brought to feel a 
placid kind of dignity and fatisfaftion. 
— Thefe two cadences therefore may be 
conveniently diftinguifhed by applying 
to them refpeftively the epithets ^«j/?- 
cant and ornamental 'f . 

• Chap. XL t See the Defin. Chap, XV. 

We 
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We have obfervcd in the introdu<3:ory 
chapters, that reading Ihould in fome 
things differ from fpeaking; and I am 
inclined to believe, for the following 
reafons, that the particular under con- 
fideration is one, which ought to vary a 
little in thefe arts. 

Modulation in reading ferves a two- 
fold purpofe. At the fame time that it 
gives pleafure to the ear on the princi- 
pies of harmony, it contributes through 
that medium to preferve the attention. 
And fince written language (when not 
purely dramatical) is in general more 
elegant in its conftrudtion, and mufical 
in its periods, than the oral one ; and 
fince many interefting particulars arc 
wanting iii reading, which are prefent 
in fpeaking, that contribute greatly to 

fix the regard pf the hearer, it feems 

reafonable. 
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reafonable, in order to do juftice to the 
language^ and in part to fupply the in^ 
citemcnts of attention juft alluded to^ 
that in the former of thefe two article$ 
a modulation (hould be ufed (bmething 
more harmonious and artificial than in 
the latter. Agreeably to Uiis reafbning; 
I believe we fliall find every reader, on a 
narrow examination, adopt more or 
lefs a modulation thus ornamented : 
Though, after all, I muft acknowledge 
there are better grounds to believe that 
the practice has been hitherto direded 
intuitively by nature, than that it was 
discovered by the indux^ioqs of reafon ; 
and with more pleafure to find this 
agreement between thefe fovereign 
fifters, than inclination to enlarge upon 
it, I haften to lay down what I have to 
add by way of rule for a piodulation to 

be 
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be ufed in reading. " In every thing 
^' dramatic, colloquial, or of fimpk 
narrative, let your modulation be 
the fame as in fpeaking ; but when 
" the fubjedt is flowry, folemn or dig-* 
'' nified, add fometfaing to its harmony, 
** diverfifythe key-note, and encreafe 
** the frequency of cadences in pro- 
** portion to the merit of the compofi- 
*^ tionr 

It will readily be feen,that the precepts 
here drawn from a comparifon between 
fpeaking and reading, would be very 
inadequate, were they left deftitute of 
the affiftance of fqfie and the opportu- 
nity oi frequently bearing and imitating 
mafterly readers. And indeed to thefe 
two great auxiliaries we might very 
properly have referred the whole matter 
at once, as capable of giving fufficient 
• diredlions. 
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diredions, had we not remembered^ 
that our plan required us to found fe-* 
veral of our rules as much on the prin-» 
ciples of a philofophical analyfis^ as on 
thofe more familiar ones, which will 
be found of greater efficacy in real prac- 
tice. 



eiv)«i9 
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CHAPTER 

f 

Tie Ninth, 

EXPRESSION^ 

Firji^ as to the Hones of the J^dke. 

THERE is no compofition lit 
mufic, however perfeft as to key 
and melody, but, in order to do juftice 
to the fubjeft and ideas of the author; 
will require in the performing fome* 
thing more than an exadl adherence to 
tune and time. This fomething is of a 
nature too, which perhaps can never be 
adequately pointed out by any thing 
graphic, and refults intirely from the 
tafte and feeling of the performer. It 
\i that which chiefly gives mufic its 

G power 
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power over thepaflions^and charadterifes^ 
its notes with what we mean ^ by the 
vrordsjweet, barjh^ dull, Ihety^ plaintive, 
joyous^ &c. I f©r it is ^evidciat every found 
confidered abftradledly, without any re- 
ganl to the "movement^ or high and low^ 

may be thus modified. In pra<^cal 

• ■ ■ • 

mufic this commanding particular is 
^W»diE)^ejffion i and as we filidcerttm 
ton&s analogous to it frequently coa-* 
kfcin^ with the modulation of the voice^ 
^hicit iadktte our paffions and afiec- 
ti<Mis (thereby more ^ticularly point* 
]0g out the meaning of what we {!a,y^ 
the term i^ ufually applied in the fam^ 
£bnie to fpeaking and reading. 

Thefe tones ve not altogether pecu- 
liar toman^ Every, animad^ that is not 
dumb, has a |>ow6r of ms^ing feverai of 
th^m, 3^ii4 firom their being ^ble» «9t 

affifted 
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afiifted by words, to manifeft ^nd riifa 
their kindred emotions, they conftitute 
^ kind of language of themfelv^d; In 
this language of the heart man is emi* 
Aently converfant ; for w< not only un*» 
derftand it in one another, but alfo in 
many of the inferior creatures fubje&edr 
by providence to our (ervi^e. 

The expreffion here illui^rated is on^ 
of the moft eilentia! articles in good 
iteadiog, fince it not only gives a iini(h<-^ 
ing to the fenfe, but on the principles 
of fympsthy and antipathy, has al^ a 
peculiar «l^acy in inti^r^pftkig the hearts 
k is likewi^K an ardck ^4^ jnofl 4aS^ 
ficuk attaiomenl^ as tt appears ^oim 
what follows, that a ipafterly reader 
ought iiot only to be able to incor pora^ 
it With the mc)4ulation properly aa 

G a to 
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to quality^ but in any degree as to quaii'^ 
tity. 

■: Every thing written being a propec 
imitation of ipeech, exprefiive reading 
muft occafionally partake of all its tones^, 
?ut from what was faid in the intro-. 
4u(ftory chapters of the difference be-* 
tween reading and fpeaking^ it follows, 
that thefe figns of the emotions fhould 
l?e lefs ftrongly charadlerized in the 
former articlejthan in the latter. Again y 
gs fcveral of thefe tones of expreffion are 
iin themfelves agreeable to the mind^ 
and raife in us agreeable emotions (a^ 
thofe oi pity^ benevolence, or whatever 
indicates happineff, zndgoodnefs of heart), 
and others difagreeaWe (as thofe of a 
koijierousf malevolent, and depraved na^ 
tiire, &c.) it farther appears, fincc readn 
^ i ^ ing 
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ing is an art improving and not imitating 
nature *, that in whatever degree wc 
abate the expreflivenefs of the tones, 
above alluded to in the firft qafe> it, 
would be eligible to make a greater 
abatement in the latter. But as to thQ 
quantities and proportional magnitudes 
of thefe abatements^ they^ like many 
other particulars of the fame nature^ 
xnuil be left folely to the tafte and judg-> 
ment of the reader. 

To add one more remark, which may 
be of fervice on more accounts than in 
'^^ZZ^^^Z another reafon for the doc* 
trine above. Let it be remembered^ 
that though in order to acquit himfeif 
agreeably in this article of expreffion, it 
will be neceflary every reader ihould 

• Sec Chap, XII. 

G 3 feet 
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fftl his fubjca as WcU as underftand ki, 
yet, that he may preferve a proper cafe 
and mafterlmcfs of delivery, it is alfti 
ftcccflary be fliould guard againft difr 
covering too mifch emotion and pertur-*; 
bation. 

Ff otn this reafbning we deduce the 
fsiiowing rule fw the tooes^ which in*!* 
^cate the pafliont and emotiom« 
. *^ In reading, let all jrour tone* of 
f * expreffipn be borrowed from thofe of 
f/ comnloq fpeechi but ibascthing m 
If faintly: chart<3serized4 Let Uddk 
f * toTK^ wljich fignify ^ny diiagreoablt 

A 

^ pdfion of the mind^ be ftiU moit 
f< faint titan thofe^ whidi intlktte 
f< tbeiriCDntmry ; and prefcrvt yourfetf 
1^ fo far from being affofihed with the 
ff fubjea, as tp be able to proceed 

througl) 
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^^ tkroii^ it with that peculiar kiiul of 
^^ eafe ^nd mafterlinefs^ whkh has iU 
^ charms in this^ a$ well as every Qthv 
^ art/' 

I fhall conclu(fe tHis cfaajiter with thf 
following obiervation, which relates t^ 
ipcaking as well as reading. When 
wor4s fall in our way^^ whpfe •^ Iqund 
" feem an cejjo tp the fcflie," a|j^/r, 
htzz, kum^ rattfe^ bifsy jarr^ &c. we 
ought not to proaouijce them in fuch a 
^fismaer, ^ to heighl^en the imita^Qn» ex- 
cept in lig^t and IwUcrous iUhj^s* For 
ihftancer they fhould not in any other 
cafe be founded fquir.r.r — iuzz.z.z^-^ 
£itm,m.»h-^.r.rattk, &p, On the con- 
trary, when the imitation lies in |be 
mvemenf, oxjhm andjfri0ur0 ^0 nphoU 
paffage (which fre(|uently fa^ppeqs in 

G 4 poetry) 
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poetry*) the delivery may always be 
allowed to give a heightening to it 
with the greateft prQpriety ; as in the 
following inftancesy out of a number 
more^ which every experienced reader 
will quickly recollefl:* 

In thefe 4cep folitudes and awful cells. 
When hioffnlj'penfiui Contemplation dwells^ 
And ever^fnufing Melancholy reigm-^ 

Pepe^s Ehifa to AbelarJU 

With cafy courfe 
The vcffels glide, unlefs their fpecd be ftopp'4 
Jiy dead calms y that oft lie on thefe finootb fsas. 

Pyer's Fleecu 

♦ On the nature and ufc of this cmbcllifh- 
"ttient, fee a little work lately publifhed, called 

Ohfervatiom on the Correfpondence between Poetrji 
jiniMuficy which appears to the author of this 

traft a highly. finijQiedfpecimcn of literary tafte 
;|Uid pbilofopbic^l criticifm^ 
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Softly fweet in Lydian meafun^ 
Soon hefofitb'd her foul to pleafurf. 

Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia^ s day. 

Still gathering h)rce it finoaks, and, urg'd amain. 

Whirls, kaps, and thunders down impetuous t9 

ihe plain. Pope^s Iliad. B. l^. 

• • 

For who to dumb forgetful nefs a prey. 

This pleating anxious being ere refign^d, " 

Left the warm precin&s of the chearf ui day. 

Nor caft om longing lingering loot behind? 

Grey's Elegy', 
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CHAPTER 

The Tenths 

EXPRESSION, Secondly, ai to face 

and gejiure. 

13 E SIDES the particular tones 
•*-^ and mocUficatlons of voice above 
deicribed^ which always accompany 
and cxprefs our inward agitations, na- 
ture has in thefe cafes endowed us with 
another language, which inftead of the 
car, addreffes itfelf to the eye, thereby 
giving the communications of the heart 
a double advantage^ver thofe of the un- 
derftanding, and us a double chance to 
preferve fo ineftimable a blefling. This 
language is what arifes from the difie- 
rent, almoft involuntary movements 

and 
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dfid configurations of the face zndhody 
in our emotions and paffions^ 2nd 
iGvhich, like that of tones, every one i$ 
formed to underftand by a kind of in-» 
tuition. 

When men are in aiiy violent agita*^ 
tion of naind^ this co-operating £xj^^ 
Jon (as it is called) of face and gefturci 
is very firongly marked, and totally free 
from the mixture of any thing, which 
has a regard to gracdfulnels or what ap^ 
pearance ^tucy may mfld^e in the eyes olT 
others. But in ordinary converfation^ 
and where the emotions are not £b 
warm, fafliionable peopk are perpcta^ 
ally infinuating, into their countenance 
^nd adion, whatever they ioofagiiie wiH 
add to the eaie ami elegance of their de^ 
portment, cf imppe& on the i^<3:ator 
idcit of their amiablenefs and breed- 
ing. 
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ing. "Now though, the above-mentioned 
natural organical iigns of the emotions 
jbould accompany every thing fpoken, 
yet from what was obferved in the in- 
troduftory chapters (like the tones wd 
have juft treated upon) they (hould in 
teading be much lefs ftrongly exprelTed; 
and thofe fufFer the greateft diminution, , 
that are in themfelves the moft un- 
gainly. And as it was in the laft chapter 
recommended to the reader to preferve 
liimfelf as far from being affe£ted in all 
paf&onate fubjefts^ as to l>e able to keep 
a temperate command T)ver the various 
afFedions of the voice, &c. ; fo under 
the fandion of this fubordinate feeling 
lie may accompany his delivery more fre- 
<juently with anyeafyadkionor change of 
-hccp which will contribute to fet off his 



manner. 
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manner^ and make It agreeable oh the 
principles of art* 

r As thefe calm decorations of a<aioix 
(as I may call them) arc not altogethetr 
natural, but have their rife from a kind 
of inftitution *, they muft be modeled 
by the pradlices of the polite. And 
though mankind differ from oneano^ 
ther fcarce more in any particular, than 
in that of talents for adopting the grace-* 
ful adions of the body, and hence no«* 
thing determinate can be faid of thek 
paturc and frequency,yet even thofe, moft 
< • •• ■ . ..-■.. ..J 

♦ Befides the natural figns, we have many in 
life that arc inftituted (fuch as the various one/ 
X)f falutation, &c.) which may be eafily recol-4: 
leded.-— A word on the praftices of the antients 
will be found in Chapter XIII. And (hoiil J 
the reader be defirous of feeing thefe kinds o£ 
/ubjeas treated at large, he may meet with fatif- 
fadtion from the Jtjf^ dt Condillac and du Bos. - 

. ' happily 
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happily calculated to acquit diemfelveft 
well in their ufe, might profit by con^ 
fikleiing it is better greatly to abridge 
die diiplay, than to over<-do it ever &i 
little. For die peculiar modefty of de*« 
portment^ wish which die inhabieant9 
^ this kingdom are endowed^ makes us 
lA common endearour to fiippr^fsmany 
figns of an agitated mind } and in fuch 
caiies the bodily cmes in particular are 
rery ffmi^j uied* We have alio a 
ftatoral and rooted diiike Do any kind 
^ afibftaftion^ and to no Ipecies^ diat I 

can recoiled:^ a greater^ than to that, 

.... - .<• 

vhich is feen in a perfon, who pretends 
to* miimcry artd covrdy gdlure, i^ith^ 
but pofleiling the advantages and talents 
they requiire^ and of which not many 
people comparatively ijpeakin|j have 
asy remarkable fliare. 

The 
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The inference of ttik i$ too obviQUf ; 
to need drawing out> and I would psurii-^. 
cularly recommend it to the confid«ra^> 
tioa of thofe readers,^ who think the 
common occurrences of a news-^paper^ 
^. cannot be properly delivered willi«; 
out a good deal of elbow^oom^ 

Although it is im^poiUble to come to 
particulars in any dire£lion« of thi« kimd^ 
yet there is one article of our pic^nt 
(uhjeQ^ on which a ieiyiceable ttisiadi 
may be made* In ordinary diicour^:^ 
when we are particularly preffiag and 
earneft in what we iky^ the eye is 
naturally thrown upon.thofe^ to whom 
we addrefs ouriielves* And m read^ 
kig, a turn of this organ /qow va^ 
then upon the hearers, when any ^bmg 
very remarkable or intcrefting fdls in 
^^e way, has a good cfFea; in gaining 

it 
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It a proper attention, &€• But tfcis 
fliould not be too frequently ufed j for if 
fo, befides its having a tendency to con- 
found the natural importance of difFe- 
jent paffages, it may not be altogether 
agreeable to fome to have their own re-^ 
flexions -broke in upon by a fignal> 
which might be interpreted to hint at 
their wanting regulation* 
: One obfcrvation more, and then I 
ihali attempt to recapitulate the fub- 
ilance of this chapter in the form of a 
piecept* Though it is, when ftridly 
examined, inconfiflent, both in fpeak-- 
ing and reading, to imitate with adion 
what we are deferibiijg, yet as in any 
thing comic fuch a pra£tice may fiiggeft 
Ideas, that will accord with thofe of 
the fubjeft, it may there be now and 

theft 
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then indulged in either of thefe ar- 
ticles *^ 

7'he Rule/or ASiion, &c. in Reading. 

** In a manner^ fimilar to that dire<^ed 
'* with regard to tones, moderate your 
** bodily expreffions of the figns of the 
*^ emotions. And in order to fupply, 
as it were, this deficiency, introduce 
into your carriage fuch an eafy grace- 
fulnefs, as may be confiftent with 
your acquirements in thefe particu-* 
** lars, and the neceffary dread, which 
fliould ever be prefent of falling into 
any kind of afFedtation or gri- 
** mace.'* 

♦ Sec Qiiintilian, Chap. III. Book XI* 
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CHAPTER 

'The. Eleventh, 

PAUSES. 

SPEECH coafifting of a fucceffion 
of diftinft wordi, muft naturally be 
Kable [both from a kind of accident^ 
and a difficulty there may be in be- 
ginning certain founds or portions of 
phrafcs immediately on the ending of 
certain others] to feveral fmall intermif-- 
fions of yoice ; oi which> as they can 
have no meaning, nothing farther need 
here be faid. There are, however,^' 
fome paufes, which the fenfe neceffa- 
rily demands, and to thefe the fubftance 
of this chapter is diredled. 

Thefe 
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Theft paufes arc in part to diflinguifli 
the members of ftntences from onft 
another^ the terminations of complete 
periods^ and to afford an opportunity 
for taking the breath. Befides this, 
they have a very graceful efFedt in the 
modulation, on the fame account they 
are Co efTential to mufic— In both arti* 
cles, like blank fpaces in pidtures, they 
fct off and render more confpicuous 
whatfoever they disjoin or terminate. 

Were language made up of nothing 
but (hort colloquial fentences, thefe 
paufes, though they might do no harm, 
and would generally be graceful, would 
however be fuperfedcd as to ufe by the 
completenefs and narrownefsy as I may 
fay, of the meaning. But in more 
diiFufe language, compofed of fcveral 
detached fentences, and which requires 

H 2 fome 
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fame degree of attention in otder to 
take in the fenfe, the intermiflions of 
voice under coniideratioa are of the 
greatcft iervice, })y iignifying to the 
mind the progrefs and completion of 
the whole paflage. Now though in 
cxtenfive and differently formed periods 
there may be members whofe complete-^ 
nefs of fenfe might be conceived of vari-* 
pus degrees^ and hence might feem to 
require a fet of paufes equally nume- 
rous ; yet, fince the fenfe does hot al- 
together depend upon thefe intermif- 
lions, and their ratios to one another, if 
capable of being properly defined, could 
not be accurately obfcrved, gram- 
marians have ventured to conceive the 
whole clafs of paufes as reducible to the 
four or five kinds now in ufe, and whofe 

marks 
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tnarks^ and ratios are well known*; 
prefuming that under the eye of tafte, 
and with the affiftance of a particular 
to be next mentioned, they would not 
fail in all cafes to fuggeft intermifSona 

• Suppofing the comma (,) one ftW, the Jhm^ 
^olon (;) will be two 5 the cokn (:) three, and 
the period (:) as alfo the marks of interrogation 
(?) and admiration (!) four of thefc times. Thef 
blank line ( — or — ) and the breaks between 
paragraph intimate ftill greater times, and by the 
fame analogy may be reckoned a double and 
quadruple period refpe£Hvely. Now and then 
thefe blank lines are placed immediately after 
the ordinary points, and then they are conceived 
only as feparating for the eye the different na- 
tures of the matter; — as a queftion from an 
anfwer ; — precept from example ; — premifes 
from inferences, &c. in which cafe their import 
is evident. But of late fome authors have not 
fcrupled to confound thefe diftindions, and to 
make a blank ferve for all the paufes univer- 
fally, or the mark of an indefinite reft, the quan«» 
tity of which is left to the determination of the 
reader's tafte. A practice, I fhould imagine, too 
^eftru<^ive of the intended preciiion of thefe 
typiqal notices to fee it much longer adopted. 

H 3 of 
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of voice fuiitable to the fen£b« But in 
inany of thefe extenfive and complex 
periods rounded with a kind of redun- 
dancy of matter^ where the full fenfe is 
long fuipendcd, and the final words are 
not very important^ there would be 
fome hazard of a mifapprehenfion of the 
termination^ had we not more evident 
and infallible notice of it^ than that 
which is given by the paufe. This no- 
tice is the cadence, referred to in the 
chapter on modulation; which, as is 
there obferved^ beiides the ornamental 
variety it affords, appears from thefe 
remarks to be a very necefTary and fer« 
viccablc article in perfpicuous delivery. 

As this cadence naturally accompa- 
nies the end of every intire fenfe, cir- 
cumftanced as above-mentioned, it 

may 
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ttiay fomctimcs fall before xhtfemicohn^ 
but more generally before the colon^ afc 
well as the period : For thefe marks are 
often found to terminate a complete 
ienie, and in thefe cafes the relation 
what follows has to what went before 
is (ignified to the mind by the relative 
fhortncfs of the ftop, and the form df 
introducing the additional matter* Nof 
can any bad confequence arife from 
thus founding diftinftions on ratios of 
time^ which it may be faid are too 
nice to be often rightly hit upon ; for 
if a confuiion fhould happen between 
that of the colon and period^ there is 
perhaps fo trifling a difference between 
the nature of the paflages they fucceed, 
as to make a fmall inaccuracy of no 
confcquence. And as to the rcfts of 
the femicolon and period, it will not be 

H 4 cafy 
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cafy to miftakc about them, as their 
ratio is that of two to one* Add to 
this the poweis which the matter and 
introduction of the fubfequent pafTagea 
have to rcdtify v^y flight error here 
inadej and we (hall be fully f^tisfied, 
that the paufes, as ufually explained^ 
with the cadence above defcribed^ and a 
proper knowledge of the language, will 
convey fufEcient information to the un- 
derilanding of the conftrudlive natures? 
pf the paflages, after which they are 
found. 

As this account of the paufes, $cc, 
cjiifers fomething from that given in the 
J^eSiures on Elocution^ I fliall next briefly 
mention it, and add a word or two by 
way of reply. 

Here in ihort it is fuppofed;^ that in 
natural delivery, not only the full flipps^ 

but 
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Jbut all the various fubordiriate ones 
are preceded and indicated by a kind 
of tone *. Thefe the author fays by a 
Jhort cut are by our mailers in reading, 
for the moft part, abfurdly reduced to 
two, that are artificial \ ** One, which 
^* marks that the fenfe is not com* 
*^ pleted, and another which (hews that 
** the fentence is clofed/' As the fub- 
je<9: is of no great importance, I fhall 
little more than barely mention my opi- 
nion of the tones preceding paufes an 
general, without advancing all, ,that 
mighf be yrged iji its fuppprt. Firft 
then, I am inclined to believe we have 
no tones in reading purely to indicate 
that a fentence is uniini(hed 3 as a paufe 
ihort .of the length of a period, and 

* See Le£iures on Elocution^ pages 26) ;6, and 
IP9- 

without 
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mtbout being led in by the cadence^ 
fufficiently marks the incompletenef^ in 
all cafes* And if we try by the car to 
difcover this tone^ by fuppoiing a fen- 
tence lengthened with two or three 
snore words^ which would follow na^ 
turally from a Jdight turn of the 
phrafe, we (hall find that the laft 
word of the original phrafe will have 
in both cafes exaflly the fame tone *. 

Secondly^ 

♦ Thus in the following fentcnce. 

That forrow which di£lates no caution^ that 
fear which does not quicken our efcapiy 
that aufterity which fails to reSiify our 
;ifFe£lions, are vain and unavailing. 

Rambler. 

if we make a few alterations, fo as to bring dif- 
ferent words before the commas, and write''it in 
this manner — - 

That forrow which dictates no caution in 
our actions, that fear which does not 

quicken 
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Secondly^ I am induced to thinks that 
the tones which immediately precede 
all paufes in natural fpeech^ except that 
of the full ftop, are nothing more than 
thofe exprei&ve ones taken notice of 
Chapter the Tenths which are naturally 
annexed to the modulation, and arife, 
as it were, from a bare feSum of this 
compound thread, not from an intended 
artful preparation to fignify its termina- 
tion '\. 

But 

quicken our efcapi from evil, that aufle- 
rity which fails to n&ify^ are vain and 
unavailing. 

1 think it will be pretty obvious, that in both 
cafes the correfponding words are delivered pre- 
cifely in the fame manner. 

f The author of the above-named work inti- 
mates (p. 78.} that the tones preceding the 
paufes fhould be exceeding numerous, and if the 
Account we have juft given of them be true, 

there 
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But to return from thefe nicer dii^ 
quifitions to what is more obvious and 
perhaps may be of more fervice. 

It may be obferved that in natural 
^ecfa according to the warmth and 
agitation of the fpeaker, the refts are 
often ihort and injudicioufly propor- 
tioned» and hence that every thing thusJ 
delivered cannot be fo graceful as it 

there muft arife a variety fufficiently great in- 
deed. But will not this multiplicity of tonesy 
:suid the very delicate variations they muft have 
one from another^ make them (if we fuppofe 
them determined by and necefiary /^ the fenfe) 
as difficult to execute properly as the relative 
times of the paufes, which in p. 76. he juftly 
enough confiders fcarce pra£licable ? From the 
defeft here fuggefted of his account of tones pre- 
ceding paufes, and what is obferved in the text 
and note above, we infer, that it is fmall refts, 
affifted by the fenfe alone ^ that fignify to the mind 
the end of thefe lefs conftruftivc parts of fen- 
tcjaces. 

might 
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might have been from a proper at- 
tention to their magnitude and cf- 
fedls. 

Paufes theni though chiefly fub- 
jedted to the fenCc, are^ as was remarked 
at the outfct, fcrviceable in beautify- 
ing the modulation, &c.— And fincc 
l)ooks are often inaccurately printed as 
to points, and people's tafles diflfer fome 
little about their place and value^ it ap^ 
appears that, '' Although in reading 
^^ great attention fhould be paid to the 
** flops, yet a greater (hould be given 
'* to the fenfe, and their correfpondent 
** times occafionally lengthened beyond 
*' what is ufual in common fpeech ;" 
which obfervation contains all that we 
fhall pretend to lay down by way of 
rule for the management of paufes in 
the delivery of written language* 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER 

The "Twelfth. 

Of the deviations which Art frequently 
makes from Nature. 

THE better to fatisfy the Icfs ex- 
perienced reader that the occa- 
fionial heightnings and depreflions, 
mentioned under two or three of the 
foregoing heads, are not without the 
fandtion of precedent, we have thought 
proper to infert this chapter i in which 
a few examples for that purpofe will be 
enumerated. 

But introduftory to this it will be 
expedient to confider more particularly, 
than wc have yet done, what kind of 
an art that of reading is, and the claflcsr 

into 
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into which all its kindred arts may be 
divided. Now all arts, not barely me- 
chanical^ and whofe performances are 
capable of yielding an elegant pleafure, 
may be arranged under two heads^ wz^ 
arts imitating nature^ and arts improving 
nature. Of the firft fort is paintings 
fiatuary^ &c. * where the chief pleafure 
we receive is allowed to arife from the 
refemblance the copy has to the origi- 
nal, and where it may be obferved, that 
the medium, through which the imita- 
tion is made, is different to that of the 
prototype. Of the fecond kind is mujic^ 
dancings gardenings 8cc. where the plea- 

♦ Poetryj though it may be confidered as a 
fpecies of imitation in defcription^ is omitted here, 
becaufe it has two other fources of pleafurej very 
little connedled with any thing mimetic ; I mean 
the beauties of fentiment^ and the harmony of 
numters confidered abftradedly. 

fure 
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fure received flows principally from a 
beautiful arrangement^ and artftd im-* 
provement of the iimple natural ele- 
ments^ of which thefe articles refpec- 
(ively confift. Now polite ipeaking is 
evidently an art of the latter kind^ as it 
^onfiders how to improve and render 
more agreeable the conftituent prin- 
ciples of fpeech, as they difcover them- 
ielves in fimple nature* And as we 
ihall find on the experiniient^ that read- 
ing does not receive any of its beauties 
from the principles of imitation^ being 
110 copjy but only another kind of ipeech 
under the influence of certain circum-* 
fiances equally natural to us, it follows, 
that reading, as well as ipeaking, is an 
art, which claflTes under thofe oHmprov-- 
ing nature. 

After 
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.' After having formed thefe diftlnc- 
tions, we may farther remark, that; 
though in the Ipecies of art firft mcn^ 
lionedy the chief plealure arifes from, 
imitation, yet it does not wholly ex- 
clude the advantages, that are afforded 
by the other. For of independent arti- 
cles we may evidently adopt which we 
pleafe ; and when the arrangement is 
fixed by nature in a fingle objed:, it 
is equally evident, that every compo-r 
nent part may be heightened and im-j 
proved a little in its chara£teriftic beau-* 
ty, without interfering in the leaft with 
the leading idea of imitation contained 
in the whole aflemblage. 
. E^xamples illuftrating thefe general 
obfervations may be found in fome part 
or other of what follows* 

. ' I In 
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^ In a man^ long well-made legs an j 
thighs are found to add greatly to ther 
majefly of his perfon ; the delicacy of 
a woman i^ acknowledged to be im-^ 
proved by fmall hands and feet ; and ut 
a horfe^ under the management of its 
rider, a fine rainbow curve of the neck. 
is allowed to be as exprcflive of fire a* 
it is neceffary to beauty • Hence pain- 
ters nevef fail of placing their heroes 
upon horfes which have this attribute 
in a ftriking degree ; while (if I am not 
mifiaken) the feet and hands of the 
Fenus de Medicis are comparatively 
fmaller, and (according to Hogarth *) 
the legs and thighs of the jipolh ofBd^ 
Videre are comparatively longer than 

♦ See his Analyfis of Beauty. 

perhaps 
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perhaps they are ever to be found in 
living examples. 

Again : When through misfortune, 
or on any other account, our peace of 
mind is difturbed, the countenance is 
generally graver and the pace fomething 
flower than ufual, the head declined, 
and the whole deportment of body very 
free from any thing of parade or light 
affeBation. Thefe particulars arc fooa 
difcovered, and accordingly with the 
greateft propriety heightened and adopted 
into the very flow movement, grave and 
fimple demeanour ufed in funeral pro- 
ceflions. On the contrary, when the 
mind is.feized with a fit of gaiety, it 
manifefts itfelf by a chearfulnefs of 
countenance joined to feveral aftive and 
fanciful gefliculations ; and hence by 
the fame law are derived the fprightly 

I % move- 
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movements of the jig and other enliven--- 
ing dances. Farther, in any thing im-: 
portant, the face aflumes the expreffion 
of dignity, the walk is folemn and^ 
firm, the body more eredt than com- 
mon, and an affedled majefty thrown 
into the whole demeanour. From 
thefe particulars are derived, according 
to their nature, the peculiar carriage 
adapted to dignified proceflions, and 
the flow majeftic movement of the, 
minuet ♦• 

It 

♦ There is no art, but that of the imttativr 
kind founded (in the manner we have been de- 
fcribing) upon any thing difagreeable in itfelf. 
And the reafon why ought of this kind has ac 
place in it is, becaufe the pleafure arifing from, 
the circumftance of imitation barely, is in gene- 
ral much greater, than any difguft the original 
-objeft may raife ; and hence the praftice is au-i 
thorifed. Hence alfo, in all inftances of improv- 
ing natiwre, and where imitation is out of th© 

V ^ queftiorv 
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' It, is to be obferved however (agree- 
ably to what was juft hinted Chapter 
the Fourth) that in fome deviations 
from nature, there is great caution to 
be ufed for fear of carrying the pradice 
too far, and that Tafte and Judgment 
are the fole diredors concerning their 
magnitude. Where a proportion of 
thefe qualifications is wanting, fome 
difagreeable excefs i« commonly the 
confequence, and when it fo happens^ 
this excefs, as is vwell known, is in 
poetry called bombafty on the, ftage o*u^r* 
tiSiingy in painting caricatura, znd in 
general, whatever be the fubjed;, it 

queftion,if our defire be toaccomplifh the agree- 
'able, and as much of it as poffible, it muft be ail 
•eilential rule to omit where it can be done, an4 
Jiower, where it cannot, whatever is connefted 
with the fubje^t that is difagreea'ble* 

'^ I 3 may 
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may be termed an unwarrantable dijibr^ 
tion. 

But to return to the particular more 
immediately before us. Thefe inftanccs 
(among a number of others which every 
reader's obfervation will readily fuggeft 
to him) make it pretty evident, that 
the principles of heightning and de- 
preifion under confideration are at leaft 
tacitly authorifed by the profeffors of 
every polite art. And fince there is 
fomething in them analogous to the un- 
ufual delay upon unaccented fyllables 
in theatric declamation mentioned Chap^ 
ter Fourth, the encreafed mdody of the 
modulation in flowery and dignified 

language, fpoken of Chapter Eighth, 
and the unequal depreflions of the 
agreeable and difagreeable figns of the 

emotion s> 
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emotions^ recommended in Chapters 
Ninth and Tenths it is hoped^ when to 
the reafons already given cinder the 
faid heads^ we have added the fan£tion 
of thefe inftances^ and confidered the 
analogy there muft be in the practice of 
all iimilar arts^ it is hoped^ I fay^ that 
the deviations juft enumerated will be 
thought amply fupported and juflified« 



QiS:^ 
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C H A P T E R 

77)6 Thirteenth. 

Concerning permanent Marks in Written 
Language for the various AffeStions of 
Voice% Gefurey &c. 

FROM the fimilarity the modu-* 
latlon of the voice in delivery has 
to mufic, and what is recorded of the 
prad:ice of the antients, it has been 
thought by feveral ingenious men, that 
great improvement might be made in 
our reciting and reading, were their 
modulation diredled by certain notes or 
fignatures of a mufical kind,— On this 
fubjedl I fhall remark what follows* 

In a preceding note we have obferved^i 
that the modulation of the antients was 

/. I ftridtly 
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Uri&ly mufical, and therefore might 
.with like eafe and efficacy be repret 
cfented iy and learncdyr^/» musical cha* 
rafters* But if our account of Ipeech 
given Chapter Seventh be true, it will 
readily be granted by any one, who duly 
•confiders the fubjedt, that the modula-? 
ition now in ufe cohfifts chiefly of a fuc* 
ceffion of fuch reftlefs inflexions of 
yoice, through the finalleft part of a 

note, as can by no means be fuggefted 

» 

by the notes of a mufical fcale* But 
^allowing this, it may perhaps be afked^ 
If other marks could hot be invented *j 
which from taking in certain portions 
qr formulas {diS they might be called) 

♦ Similar to thofe we will imagine of Mon/. 
^Feuilke^ for the flops and movements 'ufed in 
.^^ncing* 

; ., of 
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of the above-named inflexions, and with 
the affiftance of the voice, might in a 
traditionary manner fully communicate 
them ? And if fuch a device w^ould not 

« 

be of reai fervice to the arts of reading 
and ipeaking ? I anfwcr, that although 
ibmething of this kind is not impoffible 
to be done, yet I doubt it would take up 
£6 much time and application to bring 
it to any tolerable degree of fimplicity^ 
as muft leave us very little hope of its 
evCT being perfedted* And though a 
degree of certainty ^ n$veity^ and even 
propriety might thus be given to modu- 
lation, which it now wants, yet in the 
application of fuch delicate tranfitions 
of voice and flightly charafterized for- 
mulas, as thofe marks muf): reprefent, 
it is probable there would arife a ftilF- 

ncfs 
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nefs and want of addrefs, which would 
more than counter-balance any of thcic 
good effedts, 

Belides our having no characters for 
modulation, it has alio been matter of 
complaint, that we have not figns for 
geAure, the exprefHons of face and voice, 
and the other acceflaries of natural de^ 
livery *• 

That the antients had marks for their 
gefture in reciting and. declamation of 
the theatre is notorious. But, like their . 
modulation, it was greatly heightened 
above nature, full of inftituted figns, 
and even {o violent as to require a 
man's whole ftrcngth ; hence might be 
taught in a manner fimilar to die fleps . 
and movements of dancing* Whik 

♦ Sec Le^ureson Elocution^ [p, 10, ii* 14.) • 

ours. 
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Ours, from being very little varied, fel-' 
doixL marked with any thing violent, 
and copied chiefly after nature, does 
not fceih either to require or admit of 
being reduced to the formal rules of 
fcience-f-. 

. As to expreffiori of face, no nation has 
ever been whimfical enough to attempt 
reducing it to fignatures. And whether 
the antients had any regard to or fixed 
rules y&r the tones expreffive of the 
amotions, does not clearly appear. 
However, as far as ^^ formulas for mo- 
4ulation before-mentioned feem pradli- 

f If the reader would chufe to fee this fubjefl: 
' more fully defcanted upon, and have an ample view 
,jof t\i^ profodyy delivery y and gejiictdation of the 

Greeks and Romans^ he may meet with it in 
•Chapters I V* and VI, of SeS. I. Part IL of the 

Jbbe deCondiUac*s ingenious EJfay on the Origin of 

tbi Human JJnderJlanding. 

X ■ -^ cable, 
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cable, fa far might thefc expreffive 
tones have a place, as they might be con- 
ceived to enter into, and make part o£ 
every {\ichjbrmu/a. 

It appears then, that, as matters now 
ftand, fully to reprefent to the eye, and 
unerringly to fuggeft to the mind every 
afFedion and peculiarity of voice and 
gefture in reading and fpeaking by any 
graphic device, muft he deemed nearly 
impoffible, on account of the indefinite 
variety, which nature delights to dif^ 
play in thefe provinces. And a plan 
^o reduce them to any thing more arti-» 
ficial and lefs perplexed, by a feledl and 
eftablifhed fet of marks, would be. more 
likely to flatter in the clofet, than either 
anfwer in pradlice, or appear before the 
public, otherwife than as a fpecimen of 
Utopian ingenuity^ 

-y In 

.J 
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' In fine ; without looking at the fub- 
jed in any different light, than this we 
have placed it in, and enumerating other 
objeiftions, to which it is farther liable, 
we may undoubtedly conclude, that as 
we found it beft in empbqfis and paufes 
not to aim at perfedt accuracy in their 
marks, but to leave a great deal con- 
cerning them to the judgement and ex- 
perience of the reader, fo with regard 
to modulation J gejiure^ exprejjion^ &c. a 
total dependence on thefe favourite 
miftrefles will probably ever be the moft 
eligible method either of attaining or 
improving their reipediive beauties* 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER 

3^^ Fourteenth. 

Of the Nature and Properties of Written 

Language^ &c. 

SINCE in ordinary fpcech it \% 
through the medium of a proper 
and grammatical conitrudion of words^ 
wHofe meanings are eftabli£hed by cuA 
torn, that we convey our ideas to one 
anothisr, written language^ which profef- 
fedly typifies thefe grammatical con- 
ftruftions, muft, as far as bare words 
can extend, have every property of the 
oral one. Perhaps we need not flop 
here, but If we include what it may 
fuggeji as well as diredlly communicate^ 
aflert it to be in every refpedt as copious 

and 
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and fignificant :— That is, written lan- 
guage, in the fame manner as fpeech, 
muft have a power to afFedl ihtfancy, 
the Judgement J and the paeons. 

It may be remarked, however, with 
relpedt to the laft of thefe three arti- 
cles, the paffions^ that there is but one 
inftance in which the mtore violent and 
perfonal kinds of kve^ hatred^ anger j. 
revenge^ &c. can be raiied in us by 
written language, and that is in the caf^ 
of ordinary letters, controverfy, an4 
the like literary altercation. And as 
books in general are piibliihed to the 
world at large, on fubjefts no way per- 
fonally interefting to the reader, and by 
authors frequently unknown, they may 
therefore, according to their general in- 
tent, be faid to be incapable of raifing 
in us any other emotions, than thofe of 

fytnpathy^ 
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Jympathy^ antipathy ^ and afFedlions of the 
lighter kind*. 

We may infer then from the dodrlnc 
above (what indeed every perlbn's ex- 
perience muft have moft evidently 
proved) that books will eafily convey 
whatever is preceptive and hiftorical^ 
and raife in us all the tribe of fym- 
pathetic emotions, and that they are 
hence eminently fitted to inftrudl and 
amu/e, to improve our rational faculties 
and mend our hearts. 

Now publications concerning reli- 
gion, morality, any event, art, or 
fcience, are generally written in a ftyle 
fubjefted to an idea of a common lan- 
guage, as it were, that is to fay, every 
charafteriftic oddity or manner which 

♦ This will be found farther to confirm what 
is advanced in the introduftory chapters. 

K marks 
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marks the difcourfe of individuals^ anci 
by which their phrafeology may her 
known from moft other perfons, is as 
much as pofSble avoided by their au- 
thors ; — the genuine beauties of com- 
poiition^ and a pure and fa(hionable 
didlion being perpetually in their view. 
By the great quantity of books, which 
the art of printing has now thrown into^ 
every perfon's hands, we are fbon ac- 
quainted with this our mother tongue,, 
as it may properly be called, and be- 
come fo quick and perfeft in appre- 
hending its meaning, that fcarce any 
impediment of delivery can obftruiS its 
paflage to the underftanding. In a 
downright monotony from a whifper to 
plain bawling the fenfe is far from be- 
ing obfcure; all the leaps, windingSjj. 
and breaks ^ of mufic are unable to de- 
face 
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face it, while the moft untoward and 
prepojierous modulation we ever meet 
with cannot always confound it paft 
compreheniion. Nay fo highly figni- 
ficant is a written language thus form- 
ed, that we find it does not at all require 
the aid of articulation; fince a book 
muft be very well read to yield us more 
pleafure, than refults from a filent pe- 
rufal *. 

As 

• From the words and [Arafes of oral language 
always neceiTarily appearing alTociated with ex- 
preffive tones and a fafhionable modulation, both 
the author of written language and the filent 
perufer of it muft have a fecret reference all along 
to thefe particulars. And fince, as to any thing 
which relates to found, every one, however hap- 
pily qualified, will find it much eafier to con- 
ceive than execute, the filent reader who inftinc- 
tively, as it were, carries on the tones and mo- 
dulation perhaps little (hort of perfe<£): accuracy, 
cannot often meet with a perfon who will deliver 
the matter in a manner, which will either coin- 

K 2 cide 
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As there are two or three fpecies of 
writing, which have fomething fingu- 
lar ia them, and with regard to the 
manner in which they fhould be read, 
a i^w particular remarks feem neceflarily 
required, I fliall conclude this chapter 
with laying them before the reader^— 
And firft of 

Plays and fuch like conversation 
PIECES. Writings of this kind may 

cide with his ideas, or indeed be free from many 
real and confiderable imperfeftions. — Hence the 
preference often due to a filent perufaL But 
though one, who reads aloud, may according to 
the opinion of the hearer, frequently err in his 
manner, yet, fmce he may perhaps alfo as fre- 
quently difcover beauties, which were beyond 
his conception, there can be nothing faid, in 
certain cafes, of the real preference, which ought 
to be given to either of the two methods of read- 
ing under confideration, with regard to the plea- 
fure they yield or their efFedls upon the under- 
Handing. 
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(be confidered as intended for two dif- 
ferent purpofes ; one to unfold fubjedt 
inatter for the exercife of theatric 
powers, and the other to convey amufe- 
tnen-t, merely as fable replete with pleaf- 
ing incidents and charadleriftic manneris. 
Hence there appears to be great lati- 
tude for the difplay of a conjijient deli- 
very of thcfe performances : For while, 
on one hand, a good reader of very in- 
ferior talents for mimicry may i)e heard 
with a tolerable degree of pleafurc ; on 
the other, if any perfon is qualified to 
give a higher degree of life and force 
to the dialogue and characters by deli- 
vering theni as an adtor, he muft be 
fully at liberty to ftart from the con- 
finement of a chair to a pofture and 
area more fuited to his abilities, and, if 
ihe be not deceived in himfelf, his 

K 3 hearers 
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hearers will be confiderable gainers by 
the change. — The next article is 

Sermons or other orations, which 
in like manner may be conceived in- 
tended for a double purpofe. Firft as 
matter for the diiplay of oratorical 
powers, and fecondly, as perfuafive dif- 
courfes, &c. which may be read like 
any other book. Therefore it appears 
(for reafons fimilar to thofe above) that 
according as clergymen are poflefled of 
the talents of elocution, they may con- 
fiftently either rehearfe their fermons, 
in the manner of an extemporary ha- 
rangue, or deliver them in the more 
humble capacity of one, who is content 
to entertain and inftruft his hearers with 
reading to them his own or fome other 
perfon's written difcourfe. 

That 
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That either of thefe manners of de- 
livery (or a mixture of them) in either 
*of the cafes above-mentioned is agree- 
able, we find on a careful examinatioa. 
For this will fhew us how frequently 
they run into one another, and that we 
are fo far from thinking fuch tranfitions 
wrong, that, without a particular atten- 
tion that way, we fcarce ever perceive 
tliem at all. 

Poetry is the ^next and laft pbjeft 
•of our prefent remarks. This is a very 
•peculiar kind of writing, and as mucli 
different from the language of ordinary 
difcourfe (if I may be allowed the com- 
parifon) as the movements of the dance 
are from common walkings To orna- 
ment and improve whatever is fubfer- 
vient to the pleafures and aanufements 
of life is the delight of human nature. 

K 4 We 
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We are alfo pleafed v(iiii a kind ofex^ 
cefs in any thing, which has a power to 
amufe the fancy, infpire us with en- 
thufiafm, or awaken the foul to a.con- 
icioufnefs of its own importance and 
dignity. Hence one pleafure, at leaft, 
takes its rife, that we feel in contem-i- 
plating the performances of every art, 
and hence the language of poetry, con>- 
fifting of a meafured rythmus, harmoni- 
ous cadences, and an elevated pidlu- 
refque diftion, has been ftudied by the 
ingenious, and found to have a power- 
ful influence over the human breaft in 
every age and region. There is fuch 
an affinity between this language and 
mufic, that they were in the earlier ages 
never feparated; and though modern 
refinement has in a great meafure de- 
ftroyed this union, yet it is with Ibme 

degree 
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degree of difficulty in rehearfing thefc 
divine compofitions we can forget the 
finging of the mufe. ^ 

From thefe confiderations (and fomc 
kindred ones mentioned in Chapter 
Eighth) in repeating verfes, they are 
generally accompanied with a modu- 
lation rather more ornamented and 
mufical than is ufed in any other 
kind of writing. And accordingly^ 
as there feems to be the greateft 
propriety in the pradlice, the rule for 
this particular in the Chapter juft re- 
ferred to, will allow any latitude in it 
that can gain the fandlion of tafte and 
plcafure. 

i?^^/^^j in the lighter and more footh- 
ing provinces of poetry are found to 
have a good cfFcft, and hence (for rea- 

fons 
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fons like thofc juft fuggeftcd) it is cer- 
tainly abfurd to endeavour to fmother 
them by a feeble pronunciation and 
running one line precipitately into ano- 
ther^ as is often affedted to be done by 
many of our modern readers and 
fpeakers. By this method they not 
only deftroy one fource of pleafure in- 
tended by the compoier (which though 
not great is neverthelefs genuine) but 
even often fupply its place with what 
is really difagreeable^ by making the 
rhymes^ as they are interruptedly per- 
ceived^ appear accidental blemiihes of 
a different ftyle, arifing from an un- 
meaning recurrence of fimilar founds. 
With regard then to reading verfes ter- 
minated with rhyme, the common rule, 
which direfts to pronounce the final 

words 
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words fulU and to diftinguifli them by 
a flight paufe even when there is none 
required by the fenfe, feems the moft 
rational and confequently moft worthy 
of being followed. 






CHAP- 



I 

L 
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CHAPTER 

The Fifteenth. 

Reading Defined. 

HAVING in fome part or 
other of the foregoing chapters 
inferted the chief of what has occurred 
on the theory and pra<9:ice of de- 
livering written language, we fhall next 
endeavour to give a fummary view of 
our conclufions in the form of a defini* 
tion, as follows. 

Reading is the art of deliver- 
ing WRITTEN language WITH 

propriety 9 force, and elegance. (yW here 
(as in speaking) the PRONUN- 
CIATION of THE WORDS IS COPIED 

AFTER 
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AFTER THE POLITE AND LEARNED 
OF OUR COUNTRY/^ND THE EM- 
PHASIS OF SENSE, THE PAUSES, 
AND SIGNIFICANT CADENCES 

ARE DETERMINED BY THE MEAN- 
ING OF WHAT IS BEFORE USrWHERE 

THE MODULATION is borrowed 

FROM fashionable SPEECH, BUT A 
LITTLE IMPROVED AND HEIGHTEN- 
ED IN PROPORTION TO THE BEAUTY 
AND HARMONY OF THE COMPOSI- 
TION ^SWhERE ALL THE SIGNS OF 

THE EMOTIONS ARE IN quality the 

SAME AS THEY WOULD FLOW SPON- 
TANEOUSLY FROM NATURE, BUT 

ABATED SOMETHING IN quantity, 

AND THOSE MOST, WHICH ARE 
IN THEMSELVES OF THE DISAGREE- 
ABLE KIND V^W HERE THE EMPHA- 
SIS OF FORCE, ORNAMENTAL 

CADENCES^ 
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CADENCES, THE QUANTITY OP 
THE ABOVE-NAMED VARIATIONS 
FROM NATURAL SPEECH, AND SOME 
OTHER LESS MATERIAL PARTICU- 
LARS, ARE DIRECTED BY TASTE 

AND CUSTOM 5 ^^ND (lastly) 
WHERE AFFECTATION of every 

SORT IS TO BE DREADED AS THE 
GREATEST BLEMISH,^*^ND WHERE 

EASE, MASTERLINESS and GE- 
NUINE GRACE ARE CONSIDERED 
AS PRINCIPAL BEAUTIES, AND THE 
PROPER SUBSTITUTES FOR THE IN- 
FERIOR DEGREE OF WARMTH AND 
ENERGY, WHICH THE DELIVERY OF 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE OUGHT AL- 
WAYS TO DISCOVER, WHEN COM- 
PARED WITH THE EXTEMPORARY 
EFFUSIONS OF THE HEART. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER 

T*he Sixteenth. 

(By Way of Appendix.) 

Of the Methods and Precautions to be oh^ 
ferved in learning to read. 

A S it would take iip too much room 
•^ ^ to enter minutely into this fub- 
jedt, and in this, as in every other 
branch of education, minds differently 
circumftanced muft require different 
treatment, I fhall reduce what has oc- 
curred to me upon it to two or three 
precepts, which I judge, if obferved, 
would be of great and general advan- 
tage- 
Did 
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Did not the language of books differ 
on the whole very much from the or- 
dinary colloquial one, the art of reading 
would be of much eafier attainment 
than we find it to be. For in that cafe, 
a fcholar would in learning to read find 
already at his tongue's end, as I may 
literally fay, a faftiionable modulation 
aflTociated with the proper tones of ex- 
preffion for every paflSige before him ; 
which with a little pradlice, he would 
be able to apply with due mafterlinefs 

and propriety. But fince the former of 

■« 

thefe languages confifts of more com- 
plicated periods and lefs familiar phrafe- 
ology than the latter, and for which 
common fpeech cannot have furniflied 
him with the proper accefTories of de- 
livery, the attainment of them muft re- 
quire 



(qviitQ a good deal of time ; and this not 
Only on account of the prafticc it will 
require^ but atlfo oh account of thd 
comparative feldomnefs, that wc hear- 
the language of books properly dcli-» 
vercd4 

From thefe coiifidefations, after * 
learner had got to read pretty fluently 
amd been a little acquainted with writ-- 
ten language, I would advife, that what 
he repeated with a defign to improve 
his delivery fhould be for a while rather 
from memory than a fight of the let- 
ter, as iii the former cafe by compre- 
hending the full meaning of every ftn^ 
tence, he would ftand a much greater 
chance to give them their proper mo- 
dulation, &c* than in the latter.— In 
the execution of this plan, it will be 
neceflary to begin with fuch fpeci- 

L mens 
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mens of written language, as are ncarcft 
akin to common fpeech in the phrafc- 
ology, and to proceed regularly to the 
more difficult and unufual ; leaving 
foetry of all kinds to the laft, as a fpecies 
of writing, which from its natural har- . 
mony, &c. is apt to lead the inex- 
perienced into a modulation too affedted 
for any cars but their own. Prepara^ 
tivc alfo to thefe exercifes it would be 
advifeable for the mafter to read over 
properly to the fcholar what he is to 
repeat ; as in moft arts» and more efpe- 
cially in this, example will be of in- 
finitely greater fervice to youth, than 
the moft accurate and copious ledture^ 
on the theory. 

Now although the flexibility of voice, 
limbs, &c. and talents of imitation 
which young people arc endued with, 

will 
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will very foon, under proper inftruftion, 
make them mailers of a fafhionable 
modulation^ and the various tones and 
even organical figns of expreflion, yet it 
is impoffible to arrive at the perfeftion 
they are capable of (or indeed to any 
great perfection) till they are poflefled 
of a good fhare of tajle and feeling ; 
which two articles (efpecially the for- 
mer) do not fhew themfelves in any 
material degree, till we are entering 
upon the years of manhood. There- 
fore while thefe capital afliftants are 
growing to maturity, I would next re- 
commend, as a pradicc of the laft im- 
portance and efficacy, that the pupil 
read fomething aloud every day in his 
chamber. For from the unreferved- 
nefs which fuch a private fituation will 
give him, the various trials he may 

L 2 make 
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make on die fafne paiage^ tke inftriu^* 
ing excejfesf as I may call th/^m> natijT 
rally indulged m experiment^ of fjbj^ 
klnd^ and the dexterity which frequpjit 
practice always brings along with it, 
he cannot fail by pfsoper perfevieraiiicp 
of maftering what he had in view^ as 
far as his natural talents will jallpw ^, 

What 

• Though fome peoplfs ?ltp (q happily qualiV 
jied by naturjC as to excel perhaps in reading the 
greateft part of the various kind$ of writing, yet 
in general they have thi^rforti^ and fail a good 
deal in the reft ; — fome only fhining in gay and 
bumot&ous fubjeAs, others in thefolemn and ma-r 
jeftic^ and others again in the t€ndir wApliiintive,^ 
&c. But it is Iiicky enough that the moft com- 
fnon and generally efitertaining books (as of r^?- 
'ligioKy fctence^ ht/ioryy .&cc.) are pf a kind which 
require only fuch abilities in delivering as are in 
the poffeffion of almoft every one. However, 
whether the limitation of talents juft mentioned 
be his own lot every reader would do well to cop- 
fider, gnd if it prove fo, l^e may infer fomething 

frpn^ 



What is faid above ijs on a fuppoiiT 
tioa> ^at tb.e Tcholar lbs jthe advaar 
toige of beiog educated in a fajfhiojjable 
part of the werld, awJ »odfr the e^j^ 
of a piaAer^ who is him&lf a good 
reader. Whene d^is is ao( (he pa£^^ a« 
frequently happens^ ai^d thp pupil is 
defigned for fomp profdjipp, Jn which 
a fuperior mafterlinefs in reading mud: 
of cour£b be cxpG&cd, it perhaps wou}4 
be to his advantage were he not to ^udy 
reading aloud at all, til} he was jthrpwxi 
into ibme more favQjirable fi:)il fpr the 
cultivation of thp arts, and his <:afte ppr 
liftied with a more e2:te0fiye intgrcour ie 
with the world. For certainly there is 
nothing more difficult than tP unlearn 

from the difcovery, yrhich cannot fail of being 
ufeful to him, at leaft, in all cafes where he 
would be tempted ypli^iitarily to <^er bis fervice. 

bad 
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bad habits, and without doubt, by a 
careful attention to good examples, and 
a frequent ufe of the chamber praftice 
above-recommended, a proper method 
of reading may be pretty foon acquired 
in any of the earlier ftages of life. 

It has been the wifli of many who 
love letters, that fome public inftitution 
fhould take place for the general im« 
provement of ipeaking and reading. 
But as this is not likely to be fet on 
foot very foon, and numbers of our 
clergy are bred and educated in the 
4epths pf rural rufticity, I have thrown 
out the hints of the laft paragraph in 
hopes they may fuggeft a few fervice- 
able confiderations to fcholars thus cir- 
cumftanced. For as they are frequently 
removed into the politer places, where 
provincial reading cants muft occafion 

> 

deferved 



